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Dependable School Scissors 
For All Grades 


Made Especially for School Use 


Each Pair receives individual care and 
inspection to ensure 

Easy Running and 

Smooth Cutting 

Scissors for the , 
School Children. 


SHARP AND 
DURABLE 
CUTTING 

BLADES 


POPULAR 
PRICED LINES 


Acme-Super 
Quality Cast 
Scissors, with car- 
bonized cutting 
blades, in several 
models and sizes. 


STEEL 
SCISSORS 


Made by hot and 
cold forged 
processes. 

Medium and low 

priced qualities. 


WE ALSO 
MAKE 
TEACHERS 
SHEARS 


THE ACME SHEAR CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous Since 1876 


OUR AMERICA 


New — timely — constructive — emphasizing Patriotism 
through pictorial visualization of events and personalities 
which typify the spirit of America — 


—a portfolio containing sixteen plates of outline pictures 
for copying and coloring. Each bears a caption to use as 
title of a story to be written as composition or told orally. 


This economical series of plates is an excellent source 
of drawing, coloring, composition, and historical event 
study for a sixteen weeks’ period .. . Enclosed in “Spirit 
of 76” portfolio, printed in red and blue. Size of plates 
814 x 11 inches. 


Price, postpaid, 40c 


containing fifty individual units 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
FOR TEACHING 


Edited by Hous L. CASWELL 


HOW TO STUDY THE BEHAVIOR 
OF CHILDREN 


By GERTRUDE P. DRISCOLL 


Assistant Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Shows the importance of studying the behavior of children 
and how the busy teacher or supervisor can do this in the 
day by day procedures of the school. Invaluable for those 
workers in schools which do not have organized central 
services for child study. 


96 pp. Paper 60 cents. 


TEACHING SLOW LEARNERS IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By WILLIAM B. FEATHERSTONE 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Presents the essential facts about the characteristics and 
needs of slow learners, and outlines an appropriate in- 
structional program, with practical suggestions for ac- 
tivities and units. Gives helpful suggestions for finding 
and developing effective instructional materials and for 
solving administrative problems involving slow learners 
in both segregated and non-segregated situations. 
112 pp. Paper 75 cents. 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


Visualize life in Hawaii with these 


HAWAIIAN VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


Easy-to-make cardboard models of Hawaiian house, trees and flowers, men, women and 
children in native costumes, animals, boats, etc. This set makes a most attractive sand table 
project, conveying a vivid and lasting impression of life and environment in our greatest 


island possession. It combines cutting, construction and coloring. Eight plates 11 x 14, 


a splendid group project of unusual interest. 


Price, postpaid, 60c 
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coloring directions. 


No. 9082 Price, postpaid, 60c 
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4 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Americans are thrifty. 
We take care of things. 
We rake up the leaves in the yard. 


We cover the roots of plants with 
the leaves. 


We gather late flower seeds. 

We dig up some of the bulbs. 
Father stores them in the basement. 
Father takes off the screens. 

He puts on the storm windows. 
Garden tools are to be put away. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Lessons on Conservation. Teach the meaning of the words thrift, thrifty, and conserva- 
tion. Make a list of all the things that should be conserved from the yard and garden. 
Garden hose hung up in a dry place. 
Water can placed in garage. 
Yard furniture folded and placed in garage or basement. 
Pool drained and fish put in aquarium (unless pool is deep enough to pre- 
serve life through the winter). 
Green parts of cabbage, lettuce, beets, turnips and other vegetables stored 
for the pet rabbits. 


RIDDLES 
WHAT AM IP WHAT AM IP 
I am made of rubber. I live in the garden pool. 
I carry water to the thirsty grass. I have bright colors. 
I water the flowers. I swim about in the water. 
My work is done for this summer. Put me in your Aquarium. 
I should be put away. What am I? 


What am I? 


S' 


Si 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


CAREFUL AMERICANS (Reading Lesson) 


Good Americans are careful. 

We take care of our clothes. 

We hang them on hangers at night. 
We try to keep them neat and clean. 
After school we change our clothes. 
We work and play in our old clothes. 
Mother is very busy. 

We help her all we can. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Lesson on Conservation of Clothing. Have children bring coat hangers to school. Place 
sweaters and jackets on hangers. Assign hook in cloakroom to each child. 


Make simple study of ways to save clothing. Catching up the loose ends of yarn on 
sweater to prevent ravelling. Mending small tear before it makes a larger one. Bring out 


the importance of hanging up damp clothes. Explain the old saying, “A stitch in time 
Saves nine.” 


STORY HOUR 


My mother told me a story that her grandfather told her. When he was a boy about 
ten years old he was invited to go visit his aunt. He had never been on a train so he wanted 


to go very badly. His mother wanted him to go, too. But he had no good shirts to wear. 
His old ones were all patched and faded. 


His mother took a big white petticoat she had and cut it up into two shirts. She had 
to use every bit of material to get two shirts. But the little boy got to go on histrip. He said 
he would never forget how his mother worked to help him. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


EARNEST AMERICANS (Reading Lesson) 


T 
It is fun to go to school. V 
F 
We like our teacher and playmates. 
Vv 
We help make our room pretty. ¥ 
Mary takes care of the flowers. i 
John washes the blackboard. H 
Jean dusts the table. G 
We study hard. 
Americans want to learn. [ 
| 
SOMETHING TO LEARN 
1. Continue lessons on conservation by conserving things in the schoolroom. Work to : 
eliminate waste in the use of school materials — drawing paper, crayons, pencils and 2. 
writing paper. 
2. Review how to take care of a new book. Make a chart listing rules made by the class on | 
how to care for the new book. } 
Ru Les For A New Book | 
Have clean hands. 
Turn pages carefully. 
1. 
Press each page gently. 
Never break the back of the book. 
2. 
3. Hallowe’en fun. Since this month brings Hallowe’en it is necessary to discuss the type of 
fun that a good citizen can enjoy. A school party is a good time to teach safe games as 
bobbing for apples, hunting for peanuts, grab bags, fish ponds, ghost dances. Each child 3. 


can make a grotesque mask to wear during the dance. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


CONSERVING FOOD 


Today is Saturday. 

We are going to gather nuts. 
Father will take us in the car. 

We have a big basket. 

We each have a little basket. 

How red and yellow the leaves are. 
Hear the squirrels scold. 


Going for nuts is fun. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


1. List the ways mother has conserved food. 


Canning fruit Making pickles 

Canning vegetables Putting potatoes, onions, beets, pumpkins, 
Making jelly squash in the cellar 

Making preserves Canning chicken 


2. List the ways grandmother conserved food. 
Drying apples and peaches 
Drying corn 
Burying apples and carrots 
Salting and smoking meat 


3. Make apple or grape jelly in the school room. Put this jelly away for Thanksgiving 


baskets or a future school party. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. Tom gathered ', peck of nuts and Mary gathered *, peck. How many pecks 


did both children gather? 


2. Mother made 8 jars of plum jelly and 2 jars of grape jelly. How many jars 


did she have? 


CAD 


many pumpkins were left? 


. Jack raised 5 pumpkins. He made jack-o-lanterns out of 2 of them. How 
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Lioness and Cub 


For Picture Story Lesson—Miniatures on pages 60-62. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


The Lioness and Cub 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher is discovering the interests, needs, 
and background of the individuals in her class. 


GRADES I and II 


What are these animals? 

Do you know what baby lions are called? 

Where do you think these lions are? 

What color are lions? 

Do you think the big lion is the mother or the father? What makes you think so? 
What is the cub doing? 

Why do you suppose the cub is lying within the mother’s arms? 

What other animals hold their babies in this way? 

The baby lion looks like what other animal? 

The mother lion looks like what other animal? 

Do you know what lions like to eat? 

Have you ever seen a live lion? Where was he? What did he do? 

What kind of noise do lions make? 

Do you know the kind of climate lions like best? 

Lions like to live in the jungles. Do you know what a jungle is? 

Point to the large claws of the lion. What other animal has claws like these? 


Do you know what the father lion has on his head and neck that the mother lion does not 
have? 


Do you know what kind of homes the lions have in the jungles? 


Are there any wild lions in the woods of our country? Do you know where they do live? 
A lion is about as large as what other animal that you know? 


THINGS TO DO 


Make a cave home out of clay for the lions. 

Make a father lion, a mother lion, and two baby lions out of clay. 

Tell one thing you have learned about a lion. 

Find pictures of other animals that are like the lion. Tell one thing about your picture. 
Draw a lion. Make him the right color. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS-Continued 


GRADES III and IV 
THE KING OF BEASTS 


King lion is a distant cousin of the soft, gentle, playful cat that lives with us in our 
homes. They are alike in many ways. Of course the lion is a much larger and a much fiercer 
animal. He is one of the strongest and most ferocious of wild creatures. 

In the dense thickets and swampy jungles of Africa and Asia live these powerful beasts. 
They make their homes deep in the woods in caves which are hidden by thickly growing 
underbrush or thorn bushes. They sleep most of the time during the day and hunt their food 
during the night. Their favorite food is fresh meat, which means danger for their jungle 
neighbors. 

The heavily padded paws of the lion help him to move stealthily through the forest and 
creep silently upon his prey. He sometimes lies in waiting at the edge of the thicket near a 
watering place for a deer, an antelope, a zebra, or a buffalo to come out for a drink. Then 
he utters a terrifying roar, leaps upon his victim, and kills it instantly by biting its throat or 
breaking its neck. He uses his huge forepaw with its sharp, horny claws as a weapon. 
Sometimes he can kill his victim with just one blow of his forepaw. When he cannot find 
enough food in the forest, the lion will also attack cows, goats, pigs, and camels. 

Some lions grow to be three or four feet tall. They sometimes measure nine or ten feet 
long from the tip of the nose to the tip of the,tail, and the largest weigh as much as 450 
pounds. The tail is about one half as long as the body and ends ina hairy tuft. The father 
lion has a beautiful mane which begins to grow when he is about three years old. It con- 
tinues to grow longer and thicker until he becomes seven or eight years old. The average 
life of a lion is from thirty to forty years. 

The usual color of lions is yellowish brown, though some are reddish, and once in a 
while there is a black lion. The mane is usually darker than the coat and may have dark 
patches on it. Lion cubs have dark spots on their fur, but these disappear after a few months. 

The cubs are born in the spring season. There are from two to four in number. They 
take milk from the mother until they are about a year old. Both the mother and the father 
help to care for the family until the young ones are well grown. 

Many lions are captured when they are very young and taken to zoos, parks, and 
circuses. It is easier to tame the young lions than the older ones. Lions are very intelligent 
so can be taught to do many tricks. Their trainers have to know just how to handle them 
because they are very tricky. A trainer never turns his back on a lion. 

Lions do well in moving pictures. Only animals that can follow signs are used in the 
movies, and lions learn to follow signs very quickly. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR SCRAPBOOK 


Paste one of the small pictures of the lion in your scrapbook. List any facts about the lion 
that you wish to remember in your scrapbook. 


Find other pictures of lions and pictures of jungles for your scrapbook. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
Why do you think the lion is called “the king of beasts’’? 
What kind of climate do you think the lion prefers? 
Why does the trainer never turn his back on the lion? 
Why are only those animals that can follow signs used in the movies? 


The animal whose picture will be in this magazine next month is the tallest land animal 
in the world. Can you guess what it is? 
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Elementary Science Lesson 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


Mammals 


Scientists have put together in one class all animals that are much alike. Perhaps we 
may understand animals better if we know why they are put in classes. One big class is 
called mammals. The word “mammal” means animals that have milk glands in their body 
where milk is made. Mammals eat many different kinds of food when they are full grown, 
but they must have milk for food when they are babies. Mammals have better brains than 
any other animals so they are generally called the highest class of animals. 


The skin of most mammals has hair of some kind. It may be a soft, fluffy coat of fur; 
a covering of heavy wool; a coat of coarse bristles; or sometimes a covering of spines. 


Mammals have the same body temperature the year around unless they are ill. All 
animals like these are called “warm-blooded” animals. 


Another way in which mammals are alike is in their manner of breathing. They all 
breathe through lungs. 


Some of the most interesting living things in the world are mammals. This group is 
so large that it may be divided into smaller classes according to different characteristics. 
Scientists have many ways of dividing them. One way is by the ends of the fingers and toes. 
They may end in hoofs, nails, or claws. One of the largest classes is that of the hoofed 
mammals. These animals may have one or two large hoofs like the horse and the cow; or 
they may have several small hoofs on the end of a large foot like those of the elephant. 


Mammals may also be classed according to the kind of teeth they have. Sheep, cows, 
and horses all have grinding teeth. Dogs and cats have teeth that are better for tearing. 
Other mammals use their teeth for gnawing such as the woodchuck, mouse, beaver, rabbit, 
and squirrel. 


Within the group of mammals there are some very queer animals. One is the duck-bill. 
It has a body shaped something like the beaver. It has webbed toes, and a bill like a duck. 
It feeds its babies milk in a very strange way. The milk oozes out from the mother’s skin 
and the baby licks it off the mother’s fur. 


The kangaroo is another strange and interesting animal. It has a pouch in its fur coat 
where it carries its baby. Its hind legs are very big and long and the front legs are very 
small. The kangaroo moves about by jumping instead of running and walking. It jumps 
with its back legs only, not touching the ground with its front legs or its tail. The tail is 


very big and helps balance the animal when it jumps. Kangaroos can jump as far as twenty 
feet at one jump. 


The kangaroo’s back foot has one big toe and one toe which is not so large. These are 


used for jumping. Besides these there are two other little toes with claws which are used 
for combing his hair. 


Other interesting mammals which you may wish to read about are the koala, the sloth, 


the anteater, and the giraffe. In this magazine next month will be a story about the group 
of animals called reptiles. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Name four ways in which mammals are alike. 
In what ways other than those mentioned in the story could scientists classify mammals? 


Describe in your own words some mammal and see if your classmates can identify it from 
your description. 


THINGS TO DO 


Assemble pictures of mammals and classify them according to your own plan. 
Arrange a large sheet of paper with these headings: 


mammals with hoofs mammals with nails 
mammals with claws non-mammals 


Arrange the animals below under the proper headings. You may need to hunt through the 


books in your library to be sure of the right classification. (Key to classification may 
be found below.) 


hedgehog cow deer dog 
cat elephant snake sheep 
pig robin man bear 
lobster goat moose wolf 
raccoon ostrich lion fox 
hippopotamus skunk leopard mink 
monkey crab owl Ox 
duck-bill camel kangaroo horse 


KEY TO CLASSIFICATION 


MAMMALS Non-MAMMALS 
Hoofs Claws Nails 

cow hedgehog man snake 
sheep dog monkey robin 
pig cat lobster 
deer bear crab 
elephant wolf owl 
goat fox ostrich 
moose raccoon 
Ox lion 
camel mink 
hippopotamus skunk 
horse leopard 

duck-bill 

kangaroo 
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The Duck-Bill 
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Scotland 


A Blackboard Journey 
By FLORA C. RUE 


| travels today are to be to 
Scotland,” said Miss Allen as she 
lifted the little silver bell to call the 
class to order. 

“You will like Scotland. The 
country is different from any we 
have visited. The people, too, are 
different. 

“I will draw a map of Scotland 
and divide the Highlands from the 
Lowlands—this way— 

“We are going to visit both the 
Highlands and Lowlands today. 
These scallops I am making on the 
West coast are bays or Firths and 
our boat will steam up the North 
channel into the Firth of Clyde and 
land us at the city of Glasgow. We 
want to see this very important 
Scotch city. You can see from the 
bow of the Steamer that it is built 
on both banks of the Clyde River. 
Marvin, you may print the name 
Glasgow on the map. Glasgow is a 
great shipbuilding center and also 
an industrial center. It ships a great 
deal of coal and iron to other coun- 
tries. 

“What is that noise we hear? It 
seems to be coming toward us. Let 
us stop and listen before we go on 
to Edinburgh. It is a band march- 
ing in a parade. Look, Ned, they 
are playing the Scotch musical in- 
strument, the bagpipe. Does it 
sound like music to you, Mabel? 
I see you do not like it either. Well, 
don’t tell the bus driver because he 
is a Scotchman and every Scotch- 
man loves the bagpipes. I'll draw 
a picture of a Scotchman and his 
bagpipe. He has the Scotch kilt, or 
skirt, on, and the plaid around his 
shoulder that tells what clan or fam- 
ily he belongs to. 


“Here is a bus. It will take us to 
Edinburgh. Edinburgh, you know, 
is the capital of Scotland, but it is 
not as large as Glasgow. However, 
when you study literature you will 
find that many of the finest writers 
came from Edinburgh. 

“Sir Walter Scott, who wrote such 
fascinating stories, lived in Edin- 
burgh when he was a little boy. 
Robert Burns and Robert Louis 
Stevenson also lived there when they 
were young. It is a very beautiful 
city, built near the sea. There are 
beautiful gardens and very fine 
streets and homes in the city of Ed- 
inburgh but we will get out of the 
bus here and walk down this queer 
little street. It starts at this Castle 
that stands on a high rock and we 
will follow the guide who is taking 
us past these strange looking houses. 
Some of them are very tall. Count 
the stories on that one, Ned. It 
must be ten stories high. The place 
at the end of the street is called ‘the 
Palace of Holyrood’. The guide says 
that the Scottish kings and queens 
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lived on this street. We can see the 
Firth of Forth from here. You will 
remember that a Firth is like a bay. 

“Now before we leave Edinburgh 
you may print its name on the map, 
Marvin, south of the Firth of Forth. 

“Now we are on our way to Dun- 
dee; it is on the Tay River, fifty 
miles from Edinburgh. It is a beau- 
tiful ride. Sometimes we will see 
the North Sea then again we will 
ride quite far inland. 

“Here is Dundee. There are gran- 
ite quarries here so we will see gran- 
ite buildings and granite streets. 

“There is a jute factory over there. 
Rope and twine and some rugs are 
made of jute. Jute is the fiber of a 
plant. 

“Dundee has more linen factories 
than any other town in Scotland. 
You will remember that linen is 
made from the flax plant. 

“The bus is waiting for us and 
will take us further north to Aber- 
deen. Aberdeen is not such a large 
city but it is important. It is an 
industrial town and there is a Naval 
Base there too. It is quite a long bus 
ride from Dundee to Aberdeen. 
Shall we stop and buy some Scotch 
scones at this little restaurant? They 
are good, aren’t they, Helen? Put 
plenty of syrup on them. The cook 
makes these on a griddle that is not 
greased but she never burns them. 

“There is Aberdeen in the dis- 
tance. The bus driver says nearly 
all the buildings here are made of 
granite as they are in Dundee. Even 
the streets are paved with granite; 
that is why they glitter in the sun. 

“Aberdeen is almost an island, 
for the North Sea is on one side, the 
Don River is on another, and the 
Dee on the third side. It is quite a 
fishing town. This is where you get 
your Finnan Haddy. 

“We have visited the large cities 
of Scotland and seen how busy they 
are with their industries. I want you 
to see how the Highlanders live, far 
away in the hills, miles and miles 
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from any railroad station. There 
are not many houses in the High- 
lands; there is a boy dressed as 
nearly all the Highlanders dress. in 
kilts and a tartan. We’ll ask him 
to take us to the most interesting 
spots in his town. His name is Rob- 
ert MacDonald. That means he be- 
longs to the Donald clan. Mac 
means ‘son of.’ He is taking us to 
his own home which is a crofter’s 
hut. He lives so far from railroads 
or factories that his father had to 
make them a house of the stones 
from the field and the roof from the 
heather that grows all around them. 
They use peat, as so many of the 
Irish do, to warm their houses and 
to cook their dinners. 

“Nearly all their food is raised on 
their own rocky little farms. Po- 
tatoes and wheat cakes and plenty 
of fresh milk are their staple foods. 


“They raise sheep and before they 
sell them to the market they cut off 
the wool and use it for their clothing, 
spinning it and knitting warm socks 
and shawls. 

“Did you know that they even get 
their colors from the fields? The 
wild iris roots make a fine black. 
The bark from a birch tree makes 
drab. The green is made from 
heather that grows so abundantly 
in the Highlands. And all these 
things that the lady crofters make 
smell of peat for there is always a 
peat fire smoldering in a crofter’s 
hut. 

“Robbie MacDonald is learning 
to be a shepherd. He says he has 
been taking care of sheep for five 
years. In winter it is very hard 
work for they have to stay with the 
flock of sheep in all kinds of weather. 
In the spring they are busier than 
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ever for it is then the little lambs 
come. Later at ‘clipping time’ they 
have to watch that sheep with very 
heavy wool do not roll over, for if 
they do they cannot get up unless 
someone helps them. 

“Robbie MacDonald is a very 
busy boy, but he could not get along 
without his big dog who knows 
almost as much as he does about 
sheep. There is Robbie’s dog. Isn’t 
he a fine fellow? 

“Look at that mass of color on 
the hillside. That is the Scotch 
thistle, Scotland’s native flower. You 
will remember that the shamrock 
was Ireland’s flower. 

“Now we must go back to the 
school room for the travel hour is 
over. 

“Would you like to make a Scotch 
bonnet like the Highland laddies 
wear? Here is a pattern.” 


SINCHES 


WE MAKE A SCOTCH CAP 


1—Use brown wrapping paper, or any 
other stiff colored paper. Cut out 


two sides and one crown. 


2—Stick the sides together at front and 


back, with transparent Scotch tape. 


3—Fit in crown and hold the edges to- 
gether with Scotch tape. 


wear. 


4—Put a colored band around cap and 


add the streamers, and it is ready to 
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Act I 


CHARACTERS: LOUISE and BARBARA. 

ScENE: At Louise’s home. 

(As the scene opens LOUISE is talk- 
ing on the telephone.) 

Lou!sE: Oh, Barbara, Mother says 
I can have a party next Wednesday 
and I have the grandest idea! Can’t 
you come right over so we can talk 
about it? ... Fine, I’ll be waiting — 
Goodbye! (She puts down the re- 
ceiver and picks up a book and 
starts reading. A few minutes later 
a knock is heard and Barbara en- 
ters:) 

BARBARA: You see I didn’t waste 
any time, Louise. Tell me what kind 
of a party is it going to be and who 
is to be invited! 

LouIsE: Well, it’s going to be an 
Arithmetic Party. Each one will 
come representing some example 
like 459 times 26—they’ll have to 
give the answer and recite some kind 
of a cute poem about it. 

BARBARA: Grand! Now, who will 
come? 

LouIsE: Here’s a list, I’ve made 
out — listen: Ralph, John, Frank, 
and Bob for the boys and Marion, 
Helen, you and I for the girls and 
here’s the invitation I’m going to 
send. (She reads it.) 

To an Arithmetic Party you’re 

invited to come — 

You must know the answer of 

product or sum, 

Which you'll wear on your cos- 

tume in very plain sight, 

And you'll read a nice poem that 

sounds quite all right. 

BaRBARA: Do you think the boys 
will do it? 

Louise: Sure they will—they’ll 
do anything for a few eats—and I’ve 
got some cute ideas about having 
the cookies, etc., in the form of num- 
bers. 

BARBARA: Well, I must be going 
now. I’ll help you with the invita- 
tions and everything, tomorrow— 
goodbye! (BARBARA exits and LOUISE 
starts off stage calling: Oh, Mother 
the party is going to be the best one 
I’ve ever had!) 


End of Act I. 
Act I 


CHARACTERS: MARION, LOUISE, 
RALPH, FRANK, BARBARA, HELEN, 
JOHNNY, Bos. 

ScENE: Same as Act I. The Party. 

(BARBARA and LOUISE are welcom- 
ing the guests as they all enter to- 
Sether. Each one is wearing an 
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The Arithmetic Party 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


“example” on a placard around the 
neck; they are all laughing and talk- 
ing together. The girls have hard 
examples but the boys are wearing 
the simplest facts.) 

Louise: Now that we are all here 
let’s get started. Marion read your 
poem, will you please? 

MarION: I am wearing a prob- 
lem, sO my poem is about that. 
Here goes: 

If a man walks 4 miles in the 

course of an hour 

How long will it take him in the 

midst of a shower, 

To get to Bingville, 8 miles away? 

Do you think he can get there 

during one day? 

The answer is easy—2 hours it 

will take, 

Has this poem, Louise, earned me 

some cake? 

(The children clap their hands in 
applause and say: Grand, good for 
you.) 

BARBARA: How about 
Ralph? Want to be next? 

RALPH (laughing): Might as well 
have the best first, I guess! 

I have on my card here two and 

two, 

I learned long ago just what to do. 

You add the numbers and the 

answer is 4 

There’s the answer, how could I 

do more! 

LoulIsE: You boys certainly picked 
the easy ones, but at least you wrote 
the poem—not bad, not bad! Now, 
Helen. 

HELEN: Three thousand, three 

hundred and thirty-three 

Divided by three as you can see 

The answer’s four ones all in a 

row— 

Just divide each number, no 

trouble you know! 

BARBARA: You're all very clever— 
now how about yours, Johnny? 

JOHNNY: Zero take away zero is 

nothing I’m told, 

It’s the answer when nothing is 

bought or sold— 

Nothing to carry nothing to add, 

Don’t worry about zero — ’tis 

nothing, my lad! 

LoutsE: How about zero refresh- 
ments, Johnny? Would you like 
that? 

JOHNNY: You wouldn’t be so 
cruel to a poet like me, now would 
you, LoulIsE? (They all laugh as 
BARBARA says:) 

Let’s hear yours now, Louise—it 
should be good! 


yours, 


Louise: 740 times six is really 

quite easy to do, 

You put down the zero and four, 

but be sure to carry the two— 

When you are finished your an- 

swer will be 

Four thousand, four hundred and 

forty you'll see. 

BARBARA: You pass, Louise. Now, 
Frank—how about you? Can’t you 
beat the rest of us? 

FRANK: I wish I had been first 
now. It’s going to be hard to com- 
pete with such talent, but I suppose 
I’ll have to tell you what I’ve writ- 
ten so let’s get it over with! (Frank 
represents book.) 

I’m the whole Arithmetic Book 

So please, my friends, just take 

a look! 

I include examples in which you 

divide, 

And subtract and add with the 

greatest of pride— 

Again you multiply in problems, 

so clear 
But would that the answers in me 
did appear! 

I’rh not as popular as some books 
I know, 

But without me you’d all have 
a “hard row to hoe.” 

Bos: What do you mean, Frank, 
that yours is no good? I think that 
poem is tops! And now, my friends, 
I’m last and also least! Here goes:— 

I hate Arithmetic I’m telling you 


I’ve hated examples since I was 
small— 

I’ve brought no problem here to- 
day, 

For I hate Arithmetic you’ve heard 
me say. 

I know I’ve not earned this party 
here, 

So now I am leaving, don’t you 
fear! 


(Bos turns and runs out quickly.) 

Louise: Well, did you ever hear 
anything like that? I never knew 
Bob was so bitter about Arithmetic. 
He could have stayed to the party 
just the same—what a shame he’s 
in such a mood—but never mind, 
folks, let’s have a good time for our- 
selves. Come and get it in the other 
room! 


(The children all leave the stage 
laughing and chatting.) 


End of Act II. 


EPILOGUE: Bob is sleeping on a 
couch in his own home a short time 
later. 

(Enter SPIRIT OF ARITHMETIC): 

Ah, here you are, young man! 

Now, listen as hard as ever you 

can— 

You think you can get along with- 

out me, 

But not for long, don’t you see! 
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You need me every day in your 
work, 


Or else you'll be called merely a 
shirk— 


Whatever you may decide to do 
I’m the one to be helping you, 


Whether a doctor or lawyer or a 
teacher, 


A salesman, clerk or a preacher— 


I’m needed by you whether you 
know it or not, 


So when you wake up just give 

it a thought 

And now I’ll leave you to think 

it out— 

Then give me the sign—lI’ll be 

round about. 

(SPIRIT OF ARITHMETIC leaves— 
Bos wakes up, rubs his eyes, rushes 
to the telephone to call LOUISE.) 

Bos: Is that you, Louise? I’ve 
changed my mind — Yes —Arith- 
metic is really O. K.—I’m starting 
right now to like it, I say 
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[ll be right over with an example 
to beat 


And hope you’ve left me some 
food to eat— 


Bye Bye! (As he turns to exit he 
says:) 
How foolish to feel we can only do 


The things we are really anxious 
to 


I’m glad I’ve discovered before 
too late 


That 4 and 4 are always 8!! 


The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


Debby's Hallowe'en Party 
By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Tae children were having a 
hilarious Hallowe’en celebration. It 
was at Debby’s home and all the 
children in Debby’s room had been 
invited to her party. 

Some had come dressed as black 
cats with funny black masks that 
had perky ears and straight, sharp, 
bristling whiskers. Others had come 
as witches, ugly witches with tall 
pointed caps and long flowing black 
robes that fell soft and sleek-like 
about their broomstick steeds. And 
some had come as owls, horned and 
big-eyed and wise and looking for 
all kinds of trouble on Hallowe’en. 
But many of the children had come 
just as boys and girls, real live boys 
and girls full of plenty of pranks and 
tricks and fun for Debby’s party. 

Debby herself had planned the 
various happenings that were to 
take place. She had drawn a huge 
black cat that covered nearly one- 
half of one of the walls of her 
playroom. Instead of pinning the 
tail to Debby’s cat, the children had 
each been given a long wisp of straw 
which was to be pinned where the 
whiskers were supposed to grow. 
How the children laughed when they 
saw whiskers planted all over 
Debby’s cat from the top of his 
perky ears to the tip of his sleek tail! 

Jimmy Brown said he looked 
more like a porcupine than he did 
like a cat. But perhaps cats are 
supposed to look like porcupines on 
Hallowe'en. 

Then, there were the stories, all 
kinds of creepy, scary, bugaboo 
tales. The children thought they 
had never heard the wind moan and 
the ghosts groan and the cats pow- 
wow as when Debby’s daddy told 
stories. The air was full of all kinds 
of strange noises of cats, of bats, 
of owls and yowls, hootings and 
tootings, hisses and ts-sses, and 


moans and groans. And right at the 
very moment when the old witch 
was bumping and bouncing about 
on her broomstick ready to pounce 
upon Old Black Cat who prowled 
and yowled from the one dark post 
behind the woodshed, Debby’s 
parrot, Polly, caught the spirit of 
the occasion, and such ‘““Meows”’ you 
never heard. “Meow-ow-ow! Meow- 
ow-ow!”’ Louder and louder and 


WHERE DOES THE 
NIGHT GO? 


By NoNA KEEN DUFFY 


Wonder where the dark goes? 
None can tell— 

Deep down the chimney? 
Deep down the well? 


Slipping through the morning, 
Wonder where he goes, 

Wearing velvet slippers, 
Walking on his toes! 


Suddenly he’s missing, 
Wonder where he goes? 

It must be a secret— 
Nobody knows! 


still louder ‘‘Meows” sounded and 


resounded through the candlelit 
playroom. Even Jimmy Brown, 
although he might not wish to 


acknowledge it was startled from his 
seat and rushed out into Debby’s 
lighted kitchen only to run into the 
flappingarins of Old Witch herself. 
If anyone thinks there wasn’t 
connection at Debby’s party at that 
particular moment, just ask Debby’s 
mother who was playing the part 
of the old witch. 

Before the children left for home, 
Debby announced a grand prize for 
the one who could bend over the 
bucket of floating apples, pick up 


one in his mouth and take a big bite 
out of it. The boys thought this 
would be easy. Jimmy Brown 
bounced his head about the bucket 
only to nip off the stems from the 
biggest red apple. Tommy Luce 
tried so hard that his head seemed 
to cut loose from his body and 
bump, bump, bump it went till it 
touched the bottom of the bucket. 
Such a ducking as he had but nary 
a red apple. 


The girls giggled and laughed so 
much that the apples pranced and 
danced in glee and bobbed up and 
down in the water as if to say, “Now 
you have me. Now you don’t.” 

When everyone had made a try 
for a red apple and had had his face 
washed again and again, but not a 
single apple had been rescued, the 
children coaxed Debby to try for her 
own apples. Her rosy little mouth 
went straight for the biggest and 
sauciest of the apples. The apple 
plopped about for a minute or more, 
then it seemed to hold right onto the 
tip of Debby’s straight little. nose. 
The children were so excited that 
they forgot to see if Debby could 
hold on long enough to get a bite. 
They screamed and clapped and 
shouted till Debby was made the 
winner of her own prize. And guess 
what she got!—A little kitten—as 
black as a piece of coal with four 
soft little feet. Debby had always 
wanted a little black kitten of her 
own but Polly had not taken to the 
notion and every time the word 
“cat” was mentioned, she started 
such a ‘‘Meowing” and ‘“Meowing” 
that the idea was given up. But 
now that Debby was the only one 
who could manage to pull an apple 
out of the bucket with her teeth, 
the children demanded that Blackie 
come to live with Polly. What do 
you think will happen? 
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And a Corking Good 
Time Was Had by All 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


Wir the mere mention of the 
word “Hallowe’en” we begin making 
plans for a party. 

The committee on “Eats” plan 
the usual menu of apples, pop corn, 
etc., which is so popular at this time 
of the year. The committee on en- 
tertainment will have no difficulty 
in finding games suitable for the 
occasion, such as bobbing for apples, 
the apple race (apples on string) 
and fortune telling. 

But what about the group chosen 
to work out table decoration? They 
must be constantly on the lookout 
for something different. Children 
like to be on this committee because 
it is such fun creating, once a sug- 
gestion is given them. 

The decorations pictured on this 
page are easily made and offer end- 
less opportunity for experimenting 
further. When they have finished 
there will be no two figures exactly 
alike. As soon as this type of decora- 
tion is decided upon, children should 
begin collecting corks of all sizes 
and shapes. 

Short lengths of light wire or a 
box of strong tooth picks are next 
to be forthcoming. A little tissue 
paper, some glue or paste, and cal- 
cimine paint complete the working 
equipment. 

Brownies, cats, witches and pump- 
kins are the desired goals. 

To make a brownie, choose a 
small, flat round cork for the body; 
with a short piece of wire or tooth 
pick fasten head to body. Paint 
buttons down the front of the body. 
Take two longer tooth picks or wire 
and insert on the bottom of a large 
cork. Put two narrow corks half- 
way up on wires for trousers. Cut 
medium large cork in two and fasten 


on for shoes or stick wires into 
large flat cork for base. Now 
you are ready to paint. The large 
cork may be painted a bright color; 
the trousers a different shade. A gay 
little pointed hat of crepe or tissue 
paper completes the Brownie. 

The pumpkin is a large flat cork 
painted orange, with a green tooth 
pick handle. Paint on a face. By 
cutting a small piece off the bottom, 
the cork sits flat on the table. 

The witch is made in almost the 
same manner as the Brownie and 
covered with a black crepe paper 
cape. Hair may be cut from crepe 
paper and pasted on the head. A 
round, flat piece of cardboard will 
serve as a brim for a hat and a cork 
makes an excellent crown. Cut a 
piece off the upper part of cork 
head and paste hat on. 

To make a cat, cut a large round 
flat cork, using two-thirds of it for 
the body. A curled bent tail of thin- 
ner wire is effective. Fasten cork 
head (small cork) on the body with 
tooth picks or wire. Paste paper 
ears; whiskers of tooth picks or wire 
to add to the effect. Paint all black 
with white eyes. Wire on tooth pick 
legs, fastened into cork base (flat 
round cork). This completes the 
black cat. 

Cut a round, large circle of dark 
green or brown paper or heavy card- 
board painted for base of center 
piece. Put your figures on this 
paper. If cardboard is used, figures 
may be glued on. Corn shocks are 
made by rolling some yellow crepe 
paper and tying at top. Spread out 
at bottom until it stands up. The 
top may be fringed to give appear- 
ance of corn stalks. 

If fences are desired, several nar- 
row corks fastened together make 
good posts and wire or tooth picks 
serve as cross bars. 

If older children work out this 
idea, wire is a little more permanent, 
but strong tooth picks are better for 
use of younger children. Children 
should work individually or in small 
groups to get best results. 
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An Informational Game Activity 


First Steps to Easy Conversation 
By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


Accumutanne has ever been synonymous with 
childhood. It seems to be instinctive. Any normal 
boy’s pockets are apt to be full of this and that—bits 
of string, birds’ feathers, milk-bottle tops, stones, or 
any other expressions of his current enthusiasm. Speak- 
ing of string, Tony Sarg of marionette fame began 
dangling strings at six years. A very little boy’s pocket 
may hold the makings of his future success. His hobby 
may help him to discover his life work. Young col- 
lectors sometime turn into adult experts in one line 
or another, as their creative energies have been allowed 
outlet. 

The child grows up; and as an adult, he never ceases 
to accumulate,—money, houses and lands, or maybe 
it is antiques, books, porcelains, art treasures, minia- 
tures, novelties, clippings, cartoons, autographs, or 
whatnot. 

There is yet another type of accumulation which 
can be consciously built up every day with little effort 
and with no cost, but time. And it pays such big hap- 
piness dividends in life enjoyment. It will prove an 
asset socially, welcoming its possessor almost any 
where. This ACTIVITY has to do with an accumu- 
lation, among other things, of unusual bits of informa- 
tion. It is not just knowing things. It is being able 
to “storify your stuff.” This collecting is a Game for 
children. Volume I started in the second or third 
grade is but the first introduction to FIRST LES- 
SONS IN EASY CONVERSATION. It isn’t the one 
who knows the most, who talks best. It is the one 
who has numberless ways of putting together what 
he does know and of fitting a remark adroitly into the 
conversation. This does not, however, mean ceaseless 
chattering. 

There are no formulas for those who would learn 
to be good conversationalists; but there are a few 
TRICKS in the technique of conversation that have 
been known to transform a tongue-tied little child 
into one who has become an interested listener—the 
first step to being a clever conversationalist. It was 
Emerson, I believe, who once said that he regretted 
the decline of the art of conversation. 


TRICKS OF CONVERSATION 


1—Be an interested listener. “Listen with your eyes” 
as well as your ears. 

2—Like people; and be sure they like you. 

3—Know things to talk about—have something to say. 

4—Have an active vocabulary. “Use a word three 
times and it is yours.” 

S—DO’S AND DON’TS 


Cultivate an even low-pitched voice. 


DO ‘ *Always accept a compliment graciously. 


| Be a little humorous. 


*When I was a little girl, I remember going to a party. 
t was a very hot day. I wore a white dress. The hostess 
said, “Alice, you look so nice and cool.” I was immediately 
conscious of making the wrong answer when I said, “But, 
I'm not.” There were so many lovely little answers I might 


have made. “Thank you, Mrs. Mentzer,” would have been 
correct, 


Say “I” too much. 

Contradict. 

Talk about unpleasant things. 

Complain. 

Brag. 

Say “uh huh.” 

Ever say *“I’ve heard that before.” Mark 

Twain says, “A gentleman has never 
heard a story before.” 

Talk all the time. 

|Ask anything that can be answered com- 

L pletely with yes or no. 


DON’T 


6—Stilted as this last trick may sound, it really works. 
Develop numberless ways of starting a conversa- 
tion — initial sentences — opening wedges. Every 
school child knows that opening a conversation is 
always the hardest part. Children, who are not 
dominantly social, can be developed along this line. 


SMALL TALK PROCEDURE 
1—What is your hobby? 
2—Where did you go last summer? 


3—If you could choose the weather, what kind would 
you choose and why? 


TO THE TIMID CHILD 
WHAT TO TALK ABOUT 
ACCUMULATE UNUSUAL BITS OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


To offer even one bit of information, entirely new 
to a group, can furnish more prestige to a timid child 


than a whole report card full of high marks. Here 
are a few: 


Cats are color blind. Everything to them is gray. 

A man can fly around the world in a little over 3 days. 

Reading is easier on the eyes than sewing. 

We remember 1/10 of what we hear. 

We remember 3/10 of what we see. 

The fastest train in the world goes 134 miles an hour. 

Cuba is the sugar bowl of the world. Cuba produces 
5 million tons a year. 

Philadelphia is the home of the Liberty Bell. 

A chameleon can change its color from brown to 
green in three minutes. 

Cats’ whiskers are as long as their bodies are wide, 
so that they can estimate possibility of squeezing 
through a hole. 


A bit of charcoal put in the water will keep flowers 
fresh. 


Motion Pictures were started 50 years ago this very 
year. 


LOCAL HISTORIANS 


Early, start a child accumulating bits of interesting 
data about his own home town. It will get him ready 
for the Chamber of Commerce or for the Service Clubs, 
later. The daily paper will enjoy featuring a fact book 
of this kind. It makes the school seem up-to-date in 
a way that makes interesting news to townspeople 


in general. Don’t overlook this publicity for the 
schools. 
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LOVELY MEMORIES TO STORE AWAY 
FOR SAFE-KEEPING 


What do you see when you close your eyes? 
Baby Watching Out of the Window for Me 
to Come Home 
Mother Baking Cookies 
Going on a Picnic 
Going in Swimming 
My Daddy Coming Home 
Grandmother Mending My Glove 


This activity may be developed for the other four 
senses too. Memories of feeling, hearing, smelling, or 
tasting can be quite as vivid as memories of seeing. 
Occasionally this idea develops a heretofore silent 
child. Each one of us needs a different touch to set 
us Off. 


FORFEITS — A GAME 


This is a game in which the entire class can join. 
The group pretends that the class room is a Living 
Room in a home. The occasion is a class party. Each 
child is given 10 little white beans. If a child is spoken 
to, and can make no response, he gives the child who 
spoke to him a bean. Then he finds some one else and 
addresses a remark to him. When a child forfeits all 
his beans, he is out of the game. He just goes to the 
side of the room and sits down, fearning from the 
conversation of others. 


ANOTHER GAME 
WHAT DID YOU SEE, THERE? 

First child: I went to Philadelphia. Second child: 
What did you see there? First child: My Daddy likes 
historical things, old things of long ago. One Thurs- 
day evening, he said to me, “I’m going to take Mother 
and you out to dinner tonight.” 

First we went on a trolley car. Then we walked a 
few blocks. Daddy showed us the house where Betsy 
Ross made the first American flag. We passed the 
grave of Benjamin Franklin and the church where 
George Washington went. Finally, we came to an 
alley and my Mother exclaimed, “Why, Daddy, I 
know some lovely places to eat, here in Philadelphia. 
Why did you bring us way down here? I’m surprised 
at you.” Daddy said nothing, but just smiled. Down 
the narrow cobblestone alley, we went. It was an en- 
tire street of colonial houses with pretty door ways. 
Each house has been lived in for 200 years. Daddy 
stopped at 115 Elfreth’s Alley*. The Hearthstone it is 
called. 

As we stepped in, we discovered this was where we 
were to have dinner. A music box was playing old 
songs. The dining room was candle lighted. And my 
mother always says, ‘Candle light is the most flatter- 
ing light in the world.” The waitresses were dressed 
in old fashioned colonial costumes. And Mother was 
at once delighted. “Oh, Daddy,” she said, “you do the 
nicest things.” Our dinner was served. It was so good 
and like the food of long ago ending with “Hand 
Churned Ice Cream.” As we came out. Daddy told me 
to look at the old hitching posts in front of some of 
the houses. 

It was twilight as we went down the alley again. 
Daddy said, “Son, can’t you almost imagine George 
Washington, or Benjamin Franklin coming up this 


*Alley in old Philadelphia meant a very fashionable street. 
Elfreth’s Alley is located North of Arch Street between 
Front and Second Streets. 
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very Alley more than 150 years ago? Some of their 
friends probably lived on this very street.” 

This game can be played with shorter narrations 
—i.e.: 

First child: I went to New York. Second child: 
What did you see, there? First child: I rode in a 
subway. It went under the ground. 

First child: I went to a Pet Shop. Second child: 
What did you see, there? First child: I saw a little 
monkey. It looked right at me. 

First child: I went to a newspaper publishing com- 
pany. Second child: What did you see there? First 
child: I saw them printing the morning paper on big 
cylinders. Ask your Daddy to take you to see your 
daily paper printed. 

Many a child is charming within; but he has never 
learned to make that charm articulate. It is one of 
the rare privileges of the school to remove as far as 
possible self-consciousness by enriching life with things 
to know and with a simple technique of sharing them 
with others. 


THE FIRST STEPS TO EASY CONVERSATION 


OTHERS 


SOMETHING TO SAY 


Robert L. Stevenson once said, “Talk is by far the 
most accessible of pleasures; it costs nothing in money; 
it is all profit, it completes our education; founds and 
fosters our friendships; and can be enjoyed at any age, 
and in any state of health.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Read conversation references in: 
Etiquette (1940 edition). Emily Post. 
Charm. Margery Wilson. 
Vogue’s Book of Etiquette. 


It’s More Fun When You Know the Rules. Beatrice 
Pierce. 


The Correct Thing (for boys). Wm. O. Stevens. 


Behave Yourself. Betty Allen and Mitchell P. 
Briggs. 
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Living Together Out of Doors 
October Experiences 


- October when we see a 
smoky haze over a cornfield or a 
lovely, winding country road lighted 
up with goldenrod and fringed with 
waving purple asters we feel a need 
for some form of expression. And 
so we have poetry. Ann Harvey be- 
lieves that we teachers should give 
children something with which to 
express their feelings—poetry for the 
experiences of everyday living. 

On a walk to see how flower gar- 
dens had changed since September 
the boys and girls enjoyed a blazing 
bonfire. As they watched it the 
teacher told them about another 
little boy who saw beauty in autumn 
bonfires. She told them that Robert 
Louis Stevenson loved beautiful 
things and because he was always 
looking for them he always found 
them. In summer he enjoyed the 
bright flowers. When they were gone 
he looked for something else bright 
and beautiful. He found it in the 
autumn bonfire. He liked to watch 
the bright red, blazing fire and the 
soft, gray trailing smoke. When he 
grew up Robert Louis Stevenson re- 
membered how bright the fire and 
how beautiful the smoke of autumn 
bonfires. He said that we have 
bright flowers in summer and bright 
fires in fall; that we have something 
bright in each season. He told us in 
this poem: 


By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


AUTUMN FIRES 


In the other gardens 
And all up the vale, 
From the autumn bonfires 
See the smoke trail! 


Pleasant summer over 

And all the summer flowers, 
The red fire blazes, 

The gray smoke towers. 


Sing a song of seasons! 
Something bright in all! 

Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall! 


—Robert Louis Stevenson 


Soon the children were saying 
parts of the poem with Miss Harvey; 
and, on later walks, whenever they 
saw a bonfire, even at a distance, 
they began: 

In the other gardens 
And all up the vale, 
From the autumn bonfires 
See the smoke trail! 

When they noticed the leaves 

falling they said, 

“Down, down, 

Yellow and brown” 
by Eleanor Farjeon or the poem be- 
ginning 

“Red leaves, yellow leaves, 

And leaves of russet brown.” 


Later when the leaves were dry and 
brown and the children were having 
fun playing in them, Ann Harvey 
exclaimed, “Isn’t it lovely kicking 
up leaves!” and presented Rose 
Fyleman’s poem “October” from 
the book Gay Go Up. 

Fall is the almost perfect time to 
study the distribution of seeds.as it 
is then that they are traveling about. 
Nature encourages these travels be- 
cause there is not enough food and 
water in the soil near the parent 
plant for all the seeds produced; be- 
cause they do not get enough sun- 
light to grow well when crowded; 
because there is danger of exter- 
mination if the seeds do not go from 
one place to another. 

The boys and girls in Ann Har- 
vey’s class spent many golden Octo- 
ber hours out of doors learning how 
seeds travel. They found out that 
in many cases Nature has provided 
the seeds themselves with some 
means of distribution. She has given 
them wings or tufts of fine hair or 
seed pods or hooks or cocky cover- 
ings or stiff stems by means of which 
they travel. 

Seeds with wings—The catalpa, 
box elder, maple, elm, ash, pine, 
hop-tree, linden, and seeds of other 
trees have wings by which the wind 
helps them travel. 

Fly-Aways — Tufts of fine hair 
help the wind take the following 
seeds to new homes: goldenrod, cat 
tail, willow, aster, lettuce, dande- 
lion, clematis, geranium, thistle, 
common milkweed, and _ whorled 
milkweed. 

The Tramps have stickers (hooks 
or spines) to help them go about. 
They are the sticktight, sand bur, 
cocklebur, burdock, buffalo bur, 
beggars tick, tick trefoil, and flax. 
They cling to the clothes of people 
and the fur of animals to travel 
from one place to another. 

The Tumblers—The tumbleweed 
of Nebraska, the pigweed, and the 
old witch grass have stiff stems. 
When they are ripe the stem gets 
very dry, the wind breaks it and 
sometimes the whole plant tumbles 
along. 

The Swimmers, the cocoanut and 
the yellow nelumbo have outside 
coats impervious to water and float 
on it hundreds of miles. 
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Seeds that animals like to eat are 
apple, cherry, berry, walnut, chest- 
nut, hickory nut, butternut, and oak. 


The class made a collection of the 
seeds they learned about and ar- 
ranged them in boxes according to 
the way they travel. Then they 
made a humorous movie contrast- 
ing the ways seeds travel with the 
ways people travel. 


Because the children had so en- 
joyed the September Bird Riddles 
more were worked out about the 
birds they studied during October 
—those that left for their winter 
homes at the end of the month. 
(They learned that those that feed 
on insects leave first.) 


I. Guess who I am 


If you get up early in the morn- 
ing you will find me at the top of a 
tree or bush singing happily for that 
is my favorite time for singing. My 
song is a little like that of the mock- 
ing bird or the cat bird; but I never 
try to imitate other birds. I have a 
loud, clear rich song of my own 
which satisfies me. 


I like to live in thickets, hedges, 
or hillside pastures; I just love to 
live in wild gooseberry bushes. I get 
much of my food on the ground, 
searching about and scratching the 
dry leaves for worms and insects 
hidden under these leaves. I like to 
eat wild fruit, too. 


If, any time in October, you see 
a brown coated bird, longer than a 
robin, with heavily potted breast 
and long rounded tail you may 
guess that it is I. 


What is my name? 


II. Who am I? 


You saw me flying around the bird 
house at Jane’s home. I was flying 
in circles about forty feet from the 
ground. Sometimes I live in a bird 
box; but I like better, holes in dead 


tree stubs and upturned roots for 
my nest. 


I am one of the easiest swallows 
to recognize. I am steel blue or 
green above and have a pure white 
breast and throat; people say that 
I am good looking. And they say 
that I am useful for I eat insect 
pests that damage farm crops. 

I will stay with you until the last 
of October. Do you know who I am? 


III. What is my name? 

Singing in the rain is a favorite 
pastime of mine. For an hour at a 
time I will sit hidden on a bush or 
tree and sing a medley which is 
sometimes musical, sometimes not— 
broken up by various mews and cat 
calls. I can imitate many other 
birds’ songs. 


No other bird has better family 
habits than I. I am the only bird 
that has been known to care for 
orphan birds. I trust people and 
usually build my nest near their 
houses or in their gardens or or- 
chards. But some people do not 
like me because I eat fruit and 
berries; but I really do eat enough 
insects to balance the account. 


I am slate gray and have a black 
cap and tail. Who am I? 


IV. Guess! Guess! 


Until the end of this month you 
might see me peeking at you from 
behind some leaf or shrub along 
roadsides and walls or at the edge of 
wooded streams or open woodlands. 


I am one of the very best known 
of all the warblers and you can tell 
me by my rattling call note “chack 
chack” or my song “Witchery, 
witchery, witchery, witchery.”” Some 
think my song is, “Busily, busily, 
busily, busily” for I am very busy 
and active, always jumping quickly 
around among bushes. 


I have an olive-green coat, a 
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bright yellow waistcoat, and a black 
mask drawn over my eyes. 
Guess who I am! 


V. Who am [? 


You may find me on the ground 
in brushy pastures, open woodlands, 
or swamps scratching among the 
leaves for insects. You will prob- 
ably never see me flying. I even 
build my nest on the ground of 
strips of bark, grass, and leaves. 
My eggs were white with reddish- 
brown dots over them. 

Some people call me a “Ground 
Robin,” but I have two other names. 
Maybe you can guess them from my 
song and call. My song is a loud 
and clear “tow - hee - e - e” or “see - 
tow - hee - e - e’”; my call a sharp 
“chewink.” 

Now do you know all my names? 


VI. Guess who I am 


Probably I have more different 
kinds of homes than any other bird. 
Usually I choose a knothole in a 
post or stump or a hollow branch, 
but I will build in an old hat or boot, 
in the pocket of an old coat, or in an 
old kettle, can, or flower pot. Of 
course, I like the houses you make 
for me, especially if the opening is 
just the size of a quarter dollar. 
Then other birds cannot come in and 
disturb me. I build a nest for my- 
self besides the one my mate and I 
have together. We have two large 
families a year—usually six to eight 
babies. 


I am small—only about three and 
three-fourths inches long; and my 
coat is brown with fine, indistinct 
bars. 


WHO AM I? 
1. Brown Thrasher 
2. Tree Swallow 
3. Cat Bird 
4. Maryland Yellow Throat 
5. Towhee or Chewink 
6. House Wren 


One morning when the new day’s light 
Had tucked night’s dark away, 
I heard a tapping on the roof— 


Rat-tat-tum-tum-de-aye! 


I yawned, but soon was wide awake 


Enough to take a peep, 


And there I saw a busy bird— 


Disturber of my sleep. 


MORNING MUSIC 


By BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


He wore a suit of black and white, 
A cap of brightest red, 
And as I listened to him tap 


I chuckled, then I said, 


“T think the chap is in a band: 


He beats his rat-tat-tum, 


And probably pretends our roof 
Is a big booming drum!” 
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Ebenezer —Late! 
By MARGUERITE GODE 


Oh, where is Ebenezer hiding? 
It’s time he should be on the air 
His audience is tired of waiting 
We’ve searched for him—most everywhere 
Ah, here he is, the cunning rascal 
His fan mail scattered all about 
The fact he’s on the radio 
Has turned his head, without a doubt. 
(The Gong) 
Station I. F. O. on the air — 
Come Ebenezer, take your bow 
Your audience is cheering now. 
Brain Teasers: 

1. From what is cheese made? 

2. What part does the miller have in the making 

of a loaf of bread? 

3. Name a mammal. 

a fowl. 
a plant. 
an animal in the circus. 

4. Name three presidents of the United States. 

5. Who is our present Vice President? 

6. Name three kinds of grain. 

And now comes the middle-mix part of our program. 

Put the words together so they tell something: 

Balloon — looks — moon — the — a — like — 
sky — in — up — the 
The Rhyme Riddle: 
“It’s raining,” crowed the rooster, 
“TI felt it on my back.” 
“It’s raining,” laughed the duckling, 
“And I like it —.” 
(The same word three times) 
Here’s the cart before the horse. 
What do the following words spell backward: 
Spell each one separately. 
Pit Peek Star 
Lap Dear 
Something is wrong here — What is it? 
Mary watched the sun set from her seat at the 
breakfast table. 

Again the gong — It’s au revoir until We meet an- 
other day, and Ebenezer hopes you will enjoy your 
work, enjoy your play. ‘ 

I. F. O. Signing Off 
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A Colt Walked Beside the Horses 


The Inter-Tribal Indian Cere- 
monial is held each year at Gallup, 
New Mexico, “for the purpose of 
encouraging the preservation and 
development of Indian arts and 
crafts and for the purpose and dis- 
semination of knowledge of tradi- 
tional Indian rites and ceremonials.”’ 
This great gathering of the tribes in 
August, and the Pow Wow at Flag- 
staff, Arizona, in July, are among 
the great spectacles to be seen in the 
United States. A picture of the Gal- 
lup Ceremonial as seen through the 
eyes of an Eastern school boy is 
given here. 

—THE AUTHOR 


Kir was getting very sleepy. 
All day he had been riding through 
Arizona toward the New Mexico 
border line and now it was growing 
dark. The whirrrrrr of the engine 
and the steady roll of the wheels 
set the boy’s head to nodding. Uncle 
Jim began to whistle a lively tune. 
Kit knew what that meant. It meant 
that Uncle Jim was getting sleepy, 
too, and that he was trying to keep 
himself awake. The driver must 
never get sleepy at the wheel. 
Suddenly Uncle Jim’s song 
stopped and he cried out, “Look Kit! 
Wake up, don’t miss this, my boy.” 
Kit stared, his eyes full of excite- 
ment. His sleepiness left him in an 
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The Gathering of the Tribes 


By ETHEL M. DUNCAN 


instant. The night was very black 
and there by the dark roadside a 
campfire blazed up. By its light 
Kit could see three, four, no five 
Indians moving about. They were 
Navajos, those famous Navajos who 
wander over the wild, free range- 
lands of Arizona and New Mexico 
tending their flocks of sheep. 

The Navajo wants no fine stone or 
brick house for his family fcr how 
could he be a nomad if, each time 
he moved to new grazing lands, 
he had to leave a beautiful mansion 
and build a new one? :A nomad is 
a wanderer and a wanderer builds 
the kind of house that boys would 
like to play in. The Navajos have 
two kinds of homes. What Kit saw 
in the light of the campfire was a 
summer shelter. This is made by 
thrusting poles into the ground and 
laying other poles across their tops. 
After this, leafy branches are laid 
across the poles that form the roof. 

“That’s a Navajo summer shelter, 
laddie,” said Uncle Jim. “How 
would you and your pals like to 
build a house like that in the woods? 
Not that there are any woods around 
here, though. Precious few trees in 
the Navajo country. Do you re- 
member the Navajo hogans we saw 
this morning out on the desert? The 
hogan and the summer shelter are 
the Navajos’ two homes.” 


Yes, Kit remembered the brown 
mounds built of mud and sticks of 
wood. They were shaped somewhat 
like an igloo but they were the color 
of the desert. Kit’s eyes could hardly 
see them out on the range lands of 
Arizona. It was not hard to see the 
Navajo boys riding their horses, 
though. They had seen three young 
herdsmen that morning. 


Kit was not sleepy now. As they 
sped along in the car his eyes turned 
from one side of the road to the 
other. After a time the car lights 
showed them a_ canvas-covered 
wagon moving slowly along the road 
ahead of them. A Navajo family 
was riding to town. As they passed 
the wagon Kit and Uncle Jim waved 
and the Indians waved back. 


“They'll get to Gallup by morn- 
ing,’ said Kit’s uncle. “The Indians 
are all moving toward Gallup, New 
Mexico. In wagons, on horseback, 
on foot they go. A few are riding 
there in cars and here we go, too. 
Wake up, my lad, you are going to 
see wonderful things!” Uncle Jim 
and Kit made up a song — 


“On we go to Gallup 
Gidee up! Gidee up car! 
To the great big Pow Wow 

We come from near and far.” 

They passed two more Navajo 
shelters and by the light of the 
campfires they could see the Indians 
moving about. Kit noticed a loom 
with a half woven rug on it in each 
summer house. The Navajo mother 
must have been weaving during the 
daytime. 

Kit could hardly wait for the night 
to be over and for the next day to 
come. Never in his whole life had 
he been to an Indian ceremonial. Of 
course he had read lots of stories 
about Indians, and in school they 
had built a little pueblo and a tepee 
big enough for three boys to sit in, 
but Kit was not acquainted with any 
Indians. He wished he coyld have 
an Indian friend, a boy about his 
own age. That would be fun. A 
half hour later they had reached the 
town of Gallup. The boy and his 
uncle slept in a little cabin and 
Kit’s dreams were all about Navajo 
boys riding the range. 

When morning came they set out 
to see the town. Indians, thousands 
of them, crowded the streets. They 
wore their handsomest clothing and 
the bright colors of their blankets 
and blouses, the lovely blue of their 
turquoise ornaments, and the gleam- 
ing silver of men’s belts and horses’ 
bridles made a sight such as Kit 
had never seen before. 


The Chieftain Smiled at Kit 
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The Indians had come from far 
out on the reservations for the great 
ceremonial — Zunis and Navajos, 
Hopis and Apaches — the people 
from Taos and the people from 
Acoma—Indians from San Felipe 
and from San Ildefonso—Indians 
from the pueblos (villages) and 
nomads from the scattered hogans 
and summer shelters on the range- 
lands. The maidens were gayly 
decked with strings of turquoise, a 
sky blue stone of great beauty. 
Chosh-po-see they call it in the Hopi 
language and that means bluebird’s 
eye. The men wore necklaces of 
chosh-po-see too, and their silver 
belts were handsome and costly. 
From their ears rich chunks of tur- 
quoise hung by small leather ties. 
The silver belts were worth as much 
as one hundred dollars and many 
an Indian girl’s necklace of “blue- 
bird’s eye’ was worth the same 
amount. Kit noticed that most of 
the men had long hair which they 
wore in braids or looped up in back 
and tied with a cord. Some wore 
bright scarfs around their shining 
black hair. 


In all the stores one could see the 
beautiful handwork of the Indians. 
Rugs and baskets, pottery and sil- 
ver were displayed for those who 
wished to buy or look. “Well, Kit, 
you said you had some money saved 
up to buy a present for your 
mother,’ Uncle Jim remarked. “How 
would you like to get something 
here?” 


The Zuni Girls Balanced the Ollas on Their Heads 


“That’s what I was thinking 
about,” Kit replied. “But I can’t 
decide what to buy.” 

“Plenty of time,” Uncle Jim went 
on, “you can make up your mind 
later. Let’s find a good place to 
stand along the street. It’s time for 
the Parade of the Tribes to begin.” 
They fairly ran down the street to 
find a choice place. 


Uncle Jim looked at the sun which 
beamed down on their backs and 
stamped their shadows on the street 
in front of them. “Fine!” he grinned. 
“The light is just right. We ought 
to get some good pictures, Kit my 
boy.”” Out came the camera and out 
came the light meter and all was 
ready for the wonderful sight. Kit 
looked around. On all sides people 
were crowding forward to see the 
Parade of the Tribes. Indian chil- 
dren were there by the dozens. In- 
dian men and women lined the curbs 
for this was a great festival for 
everybody. “I wish I had an Indian 
boy for a friend,” was Kit’s secret 
thought. 


Boom, Boom, Boom, Boom! 
Boom, Boom, Boom, Boom! 
The Parade of the Tribes had begun! 

Beat, Beat, Beat, Beat! 
Boom, Boom, Boom, Boom! 


The drums were sounding near and 
far! 
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Down the street they came—three 
chieftains on horseback. Wonder- 
ful eagle feather bonnets crowned 
their heads. Their faces were 
painted. Their horses wore silver 
bridles. Past Kit and Uncle Jim 
they swept in kingly splendor. 

Two more chieftains rode by, so 
close to Kit that he could have 
reached out and touched the nearer 
horse. The lad’s face was alight with 
wonder and admiration as he stared 
up at the rider and the great chief- 
tain looked kindly down and smiled 
at the young paleface. 

“Did you see him? Uncle Jim, 
did you see that? The chieftain 
looked at me! He smiled at me! Did 
you see him?” But Uncle Jim was 
so busy with his camera that he did 
not hear Kit’s excited cries. He was 
doing acrobatic stunts—standing up 
tall, then getting down on his knees 
in the street almost under the feet 
of the horses, then leaping back just 
in the nick of time. Yes, Uncle Jim 
was taking pictures. At last he 
climbed up on a big truck so that 
he could see better and so that the 
camera could see better, too. It was 
not long before Kit had climbed up 
on a high seat near his uncle. Down 
the street came a long line of Zuni 
Indian maidens carrying great bowls 
on their heads. Ollas the bowls are 
called. Some of the Zuni girls bal- 
anced their ollas so perfectly that 
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they did not lift a hand to steady 
the earthen jars riding so proudly 
on the tops of their heads. 


With terrifying cries the Midnight 
Dancers of the Santa Ana Indians 
came leaping down the street bran- 
dishing tomahawks. Their bodies 
were streaked with black paint. 
They wore wigs and the long, black 
hair streamed down over their faces. 
Feathers bobbed atop the wigs, and 
bells jangled from belts around their 
waists. 

Then came the Apache Devil 
Dancers wearing black masks and 
tremendous head dresses. They 
cried out and began to dance wildly 
through the streets. Kit looked at 
Uncle Jim. What did Uncle Jim 
think of this, he wondered. Was he 
a little bit frightened, perhaps? Oh 
no, not Uncle Jim, no indeed. Uncle 
Jim was leaping around for all the 
world like a warrior dancer himself. 
The Camera Dancer, that’s what he 
was. He was down off the truck now 
and kneeling in the street. Snap, 
snap, snap, snap went the camera. 

Uncle Jim grinned up at Kit. 
“How do you like it, laddie?” he 
called. “Great!” shouted Kit. 


Like big black and white birds 
the Eagle Dancers came swirling 
and floating and dancing down the 
street. White bird masks covered 
their heads. Eagle feathers decked 
their arms which were spread out 
like wings. 

The Kiowas were like birds, too, 
very bright birds whose red and 
orange and white and blue feathers 
grew in circles on their arms and 
backs. When they twirled and 
swirled, showers of jingles came 
from many little bells on their legs. 

And what were these big bear- 
men who now came stamping down 
the street? No, not bear-men, but 
buffalo-men. Yes, that is what they 
were—Buffalo Dancers with bells 
on their ankles and buffalo heads 
over their own heads. Kit’s eyes 
were popping with astonishment as 
the wonderful tribesmen went by— 
Apaches and Navajos, San Juan 


Eagle Dancers 
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Indians and those from San Ilde- 
fonso, the men from Taos and 
white-booted maidens from Zuni. 
There were boys marching with the 
tribes, too, befeathered boys no big- 
ger than Kit who danced and jangled 
their bells and then strode by 
straight and proud. 


Indian women rode past on horse- 
back. Some carried babies in their 
arms and all wore rich chains of 
turquoise. Last of all came a long 
line of covered wagons in which 
whole families of Indians rode. Kit 
smiled and waved at the boys and 
girls and they peeked from under 
the canvas covers and smiled at Kit. 
Uncle Jim snapped a picture of one 
of these wagons. A pretty young 
colt walked beside the horses. He 
was in the procession, too. 


The splendid parade was ended 
at last. Back to their wagon camp 
went the people of the tribes. Kit 
watched the last covered wagon 
moving slowly down the street. With 
a tug at his heart he waved his hand 
to the Indian children riding in the 
back. He wished the parade had 
been ten miles long instead of three 
miles long. 


“How about that present for your 
mother, Kit?” said Uncle Jim as he 
closed his camera and tucked the 
light meter in his pocket. ‘“Let’s go 
over to the Exhibition Hall. You'll 
see more beautiful Indian-made 
things there than your eyes ever 
gazed upon before. I think we have 
some good pictures, laddie.” 


Kit and his uncle hurried across 
the town to see the exhibit. Beau- 
tiful Indian goods filled the hall. A 
Navajo woman sat at a loom weav- 
ing. A silversmith worked with his 
tools making a silver belt. Rosalie, 
the pottery-maker of San Ildefonso 
sat among her lovely bowls and 
people came to buy from her. The 
Navajo medicine men knelt on the 
“fair white sand” in a great circle 
that had been fenced off in the cen- 
ter of the hall. Over the white sand 
they poured tiny streams of colored 
sand from small bowls. The bright 


Devil Dancers 


colors made a picture—a sand paint- 
ing. Kit stood beside the medicine 
men and watched them for a long 
time. 

“When the sun sets the picture is 
brushed away,” Uncle Jim whis- 
pered. It must be made between 
sunrise and sunset. That is part of 
the ceremony—sunrise to sunset.” 

All about the hall they walked 
and at last Kit made up his mind 
about the present for his mother. 
He looked and looked at the silver 
pin with the bluebird’s eye in its 
center. He watched the Navajo 
woman weaving her beautiful rug. 
He looked at all the lovely baskets 
and thought how nice a small one 
would be for holding hot biscuits. 
But this is what he chose—a little 
clay bowl made by Rosalie, the pot- 
tery-maker of San Ildefonso. 

“I think my mother will like this 
bowl, Uncle Jim. She can put flow- 
ers in it. I made a bowl once and I 
guess that’s why I like this one so 
much.” 

“You won’t be sorry that you got 
it for your mother, laddie. It’s a 
little beauty. And now how about 
some lunch?” 

Lunch was just what Kit wanted 
so they hurried away to a restaurant 
and there they met many Indian 
people who were enjoying their mid- 
day meal. 

“I wish I had an Indian boy for 
a friend, Uncle Jim,” Kit said. “A 
real friend, you know, like Guppy 
at home. He’s my pal. I wish I had 
an Indian boy pal, too.” 

“Fine!” said Uncle Jim biting into 
a big sandwich. “Shall we go over 
to that table where the Navajo boy 
is eating his lunch and say, ‘Boy, 
will you be Kit’s pal?’” 

“Maybe he wouldn’t like me,” 
said Kit looking worried. 

“Oh, I guess he’d like you once 
he got to know you, laddie,” laughed 
Uncle Jim. “But he might be a little 
bit shy. Maybe he can’t speak Eng- 
lish. Some of the Indians don’t 
know our language, but then we 
don’t know theirs so that evens 
things up, doesn’t it?” 
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While they were talking the Na- 
vajo boy and his father finished their 
meal and left. “Well, I guess I 
won’t get acquainted with him,” 
said Kit quite sadly. 

“You can’t tell, my boy, you may 
have an Indian friend before many 
days pass by. Now for the rodeo. 
Have you had enough to eat?” 

Kit finished his last spoonful of 
ice cream. Yes, he had had plenty 
of lunch and he was more than 
eager to see the rodeo with its horse 
racing and steer roping and all the 
wonderful stunts of the Indian cow- 
boys. 

And so passed the morning and 
afternoon of the great Inter-Tribal 
Indian Ceremonial. The people of 
thirty-one tribes were in Gallup that 
day. Seven thousand Indians walked 
through the streets of the town, or 
gathered around their wagon camps, 
or roamed over the brown hills. 

The night time was best of all. 
Then Kit saw fires blazing on the 
hills. Down on the camp grounds 
were more fires—eight big ones, as 
big as corn shocks. The smoke rose 
high and the flames leaped up, red 
and bright against the darkness. Kit 
heard the beating of tom toms. Then 
on they came leaping and dancing— 
Navajos and Apaches and Hopis 
and Kiowas, the people from Taos 
and the people from Acoma, the 
Santa Clara Indians and the San 

Ildefonso Indians. Again they 
danced—the Eagle Dance and the 
Colored Corn Dance, the Midnight 
Dance, and the Buffalo Dance, and 
when the time for the last dance 
came Kit thought it was the best 
of all. It was the Fire Dance of the 


Navajos. Round and round the fires 
they circled carrying burning brands. 
Then over the fires they leaped and 


A Navajo Woman Sat at Her Loom 


the sparks from their torches flew 
in all directions. Round and round 
they went, chasing each other, leap- 
ing wildly through the darkness 
while the sparks made fireworks in 
the night. 

That was the end. Kit, very tired 
and happy, went back to the little 
cabin with Uncle Jim. Soon he was 
in bed. Yes, that was the end but 
it was not the end for the Indians. 
Three times during the night Kit 
woke up. He climbed out of his 
bed and listened at the window. 
Yes, he heard it plainly as could be: 
Bom, Bom, Bom, Bom, Bom, Bom, 
Bom, Bom! Iyah-aaa! Bom, Bom, 
Bom! Iyah-aaa! The Indians were 
holding a pow wow all night long. 
Kit wanted to stay awake until 
morning. He lay in his bed and 
listened, listened, listened, but at 
last he was sound asleep and the 
tom toms were still speaking in the 
darkness. 


Dear Girls and Boys, 


Do you think Kit will get ac- 
quainted with an Indian boy? Chil- 
dren who go to school in New Mex- 
ico sometimes pay visits to the In- 
dian boys and girls at their pueblos. 
I talked to a boy in Taos, New 
Mexico, and he told me that he and 
his schoolmates had often visited 
Taos Pueblo. “I have some Indian 
friends there,” he said. Now Taos 
is the tallest of all the pueblos. It 
is five stories high and many lad- 
ders can be seen leading to the up- 
per stories. The people in bright 
blankets stand on the housetops 
and in back of the pueblo are high 
blue mountains. A clear stream 
flows through the village. You 
would like going to Taos, I know. 

You cannot all visit an Indian 
village, but you can turn your school 
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room into a pueblo. You should 
have some small ladders, and lots 
of Indian bowls, an Indian drum, 
blankets, and rugs. Some of the 
girls and boys will be pottery- 
makers. Can you get any clay? 
Some of the boys will be farmers. 
They will hoe corn and water it 
and the Indian women will help 
them. You could pretend to gather 
wild berries and pinon nuts, too. 
Some of the girls must grind corn. 
Others will bake corn meal bread— 
piki bread. Would you like to have 
some basket makers? When you 
play that you are living in an In- 
dian village, you will want to make 
up play-conversation. You must 
have a Governor for the pueblo, 
don’t forget that. 

If you have a Navajo house, in- 
stead of the pueblo, you will not 
need the ladders but you will need 
looms so that the Navajo women 
can weave rugs. You will need sheep 
because the Navajo boys and men 
tend great herds of sheep. They 
ride on horseback over the hills and 
plains. You could even make horses 
for the sheep herders to ride. I will 
tell you how to have a make-believe 
horse. One boy stands up straight. 
Another very strong boy bends half 
way over and catches hold of the 
belt of the up-straight-boy. Now 
you have the horse. After this a 
quite little boy rides piggy-back on 
the bent-over-boy. Now you have 
the horse and rider. 

You could have a Navajo summer 
shelter where the whole family 
could sit down when they were not 
busy with the sheep and the horses. 
The Navajo woman will have her 
loom in the house. She will be weav- 
ing. Someone will be cooking din- 
ner. A boy could be a silversmith 
busily making jewelry. Perhaps 
your teachers will be able to bring 
in a silver and turquoise ring or 
bracelet for everyone to see. 


The Pottery Maker 
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It would be fun for the Navajo 
and Pueblo Indians in your room 
to get ready for the dances and for 
the Parade of the Tribes at Gallup. 
Try to make some gourd rattles for 
the dancers to use. Take an ice 
cream box and put some beans in 


Fill in the bird’s name. 


(The Parrot) 


To CoLtor Birp — Use paints or crayons. The part by the beak up to the crest is a bright 


yellow. The crest of the head to the wing is a rich red. The wing and 


body should be a bright green. A few of the lower tail feathers may be red. 
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it. Fasten a handle to it. Paint it hill with a flat top and steep sides. 

and then put an Indian design on it. Make lots of puffy white clouds in 
Would you like to have some a blue, blue sky. 

Arizona and New Mexico scenery? 


Paint great mesas on big strips of I hope you will have a good time 
paper and fasten them to the walls ®t your Ceremonial. : 
of your schoolroom. A mesa is a —THE AUTHOR E 


Birds 


By I. DYER KUENSTLER 


The 


Voice so harsh, and plumes so gay, 


Talking in a human way, 


What is that I hear you say 


Hour by hour, and day by day? 


wants a cracker! 


Mocking what the people say 


In a strange and senseless way, 


Talking, calling all the day, 
) Never stopping, sad or gay, 


wants a cracker! 
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October Art 


Suggestions 


By LOUISE 


Last month, Brazil presented 
a country of glamour and adventure. 
This month we find Argentina no 
less fascinating. The following notes 
offer a few interesting facts about 
the country. With additional out- 
side reading, much more can be 
learned about this wonderful 
country. Let us correlate our art 
lessons with the study of South 
America. It can be the inspiration 
for all kinds of drawing, cut-paper 
work, modeling, painting and design 
problems. 

October Calendar 
(Page 11) 

With Argentina in mind, we have 
chosen for our calendar illustration, 
a bit of beauty from the Igaussu 
river section. For coloring, look up 
printed pictures of orchids and but- 
terflies. Perhaps you can find them 
in your local museum. Or, you may 
make up the coloring for the butter- 
fly, using lemon yellow, deep yellow, 
blue-violet, blue-green and yellow- 
green for spots and markings. Cor- 
relate this lesson with the painting 
of flowers you have in your garden, 
and such butterflies as are familiar 
to us. 

An Argentina Gaucho 
(Page 31) 

This is an Argentina cowboy. 
How does he differ from our cow- 
boys? He is wearing a square wool- 
len cape which is called a poncho. 
It has a hole in the middle through 
which he can slip his head. The 
poncho keeps him warm and dry 
when it is cold or rains. 


If I Could Go to Jungle Land 
(Page 29) 

This little song may also relate 
to stories and discussions about 
South America. Perhaps we can 
draw some of the animals we would 
see in a jungle. 

From the South American Jungle 
(Pages 32-33) 

The toucan is a native of the 
South American jungles. Its name 
is made up of two words meaning 
“nose of bone.” Its large bill is not 
heavy however. It is constructed of 
a thin hard shell with an inside 
structure of small cells. The bill 
seems to be sensitive, for the bird 
is often seen scratching his bill with 
his claw. 

The bird and animal life of Ar- 
gentina offers wonderful subjects for 
colorful posters. Let us plan a bor- 
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der of jungle posters for the school 
room. Make the figures simple and 
bold in color. Be sure the back- 
ground coloring will set off the fig- 
ures to the best advantage. 

In this case, the background is a 
sunset, tinted from light lemon yel- 
low at the top to deep yellow and 
orange at the base. This includes 
the water. The limb is orange- 
brown. The flowers white with slight 
light blue shading. The wooded 
shores are in various greens, with 
the space between land and reflec- 
tions light yellow-green. The bill of 
the toucan is deep orange with spots 
and long accent of yellow. The sec- 
tion over the eye is orange. The 
lower accent of the pupil of the eye 
is yellow-green. The vest is white 
with a lower rim of orange. Feet are 
a pale tan. 


A Box for a Book 
(Page 36) 

This is a request problem. It em- 
bodies a number of excellent art les- 
sons—paper construction, decorat- 
ing and lettering. Cut and mark off 
a large piece of cardboard—xX, and 
two pieces—Y and Z. A-C is one 
eighth inch smaller than width of 
book to be boxed. A-B is a scant 
one fourth inch longer than book 
cover. C-D is one eighth inch wider 
than thickness of book. E-F is also 
one inch wider than thickness of 
book. 

1—If the lines C-G and D-H are 
slightly cut (use a razor blade 
against a steel-edge ruler), they can 
be folded sharply. 

2—Attach the two ends—Y and Z, 
to X. Trim all edges neatly. 

3—Now the box is ready to be 
covered. Flowered or striped wall- 
paper can be used. The stripes may 
run vertically or diagonally. Or, 
plain colored construction paper 
may be used, as the finished illus- 
tration shows. Sometimes a picture 
can be found that relates to the sub- 
ject of the book. This can be 
mounted upon the box cover as a 
decoration. 

4—Any decoration down the back 
edge of the box should be put on 
while the covering paper is flat. The 
dotted lines merely show where the 
folding, cutting and pasting of the 
paper will occur as the work pro- 
gresses. The pasting flaps all around 
should be a little less than the thick- 
ness of the box. 
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5—This shows how the covering 
paper is pasted upon the cardboard 
box. Pieces—6 and 7, should be 
pasted on before the top and bot- 
tom flaps are pasted into place. 

8—Cut out corners at top and 
bottom before pasting down the 
flaps. Notice how the flaps all but 
come to the edge of the cardboard. 
This gives them better wearing sur- 
face. 

9—If a figured paper has been 
used, the title of the book may be 
printed directly upon this, or upon 
a cut-out panel, which then is pasted 
upon the decorated box. Cut a pat- 
tern for a panel from scratch paper. 
Trace this upon a piece of white or 
tinted paper. 

10—Decorate and letter the panel 
Cut out neatly and mount upon the 
box. 

Many interesting designs can be 
worked out for the back edge of the 
box. Books arranged upon a shelf 
in nice boxes make a library very 
distinguished looking. Instead of 
using paper as a covering, one can 
use decorated chintz or other thin 
cotton cloth. When pasting a panel 
or picture upon the box, it is best 
to have the book inside for support. 
Be sure when pasting, that paste is 
spread over the entire surface of 
your papers, to insure a smooth, 
strong finish. 


Decorative Clay Models 
(Page 37) 

These little models, that are so 
popular today, can be easily made in 
the class room. Encourage the chil- 
dren to be daring about their work. 
Develop high cheek bones, heavy 
eye brows, lumpy, shaggy hair. Try 
for character rather than beauty. 
Familiar figures from stories can be 
used, or the types may be made up 
or developed accidentally as the 
work progresses. 

Let the finished clay dry in a cool 
room. When thoroughly dry, it may 
be painted. Poster colors can be 
used, and given a final coat of clear 
shellac to make the surface more 
durable. Oil colors can be used, 
left dull in finish, or, also given a 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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The States and Territories of Argentina Louise D. Tessin 
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These small wall decorations 
a can be modelled upon a piece of 
cardboard. A bent hair pin 
pressed into the clay makes an 
excellent holder to hang the fin- 


ished work by. When thoroughly 
dry, these may be painted in gay, 


4 bold colors. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 


coat of shellac to make the figure 
glossy. Oil color can be mixed with 
white household enamel, which pro- 
duces all tints of enamel for deco- 
rating. These however will not be 
gay and bold. For the latter effect, 
various gay enamels must be bought 
in separate cans. Enamel paint dries 
with a shiny finish. 


Instead of faces, other subjects 
can be tried, as birds, butterflies 
and flowers. Faces, however are fun 
to do, and even the most inexperi- 
enced child can get good results. 

Picture Map of Argentine 
(Page 31) 

Last month we offered a picture 
map of Brazil. This month it is Ar- 
gentina. This map may be enlarged 
by the squaring-off method, or it 
may inspire original map drawing 
showing the animal life and re- 
sources of this great country. Ar- 
gentina reaches in length a distance 
from San Francisco to Cincinnati, 
and from the Canadian border to 
about Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
It is divided into states and terri- 
tories. The northern tip is a little 
closer to the equator than the south- 
ern tip of Florida. The northern 
section is called the Gran Chaco, 
the central section is the Pampas 
and the southern part is Patagonia. 
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The Iguassu Falls in the northeast 
are much wider and higher than our 
Niagara Falls. They are in a won- 
derland of ferns, palms, bamboo and 
subtropical jungle, filled with or- 
chids, palms, brilliant flowers and 
magnificent butterflies. Brilliant, 
large dragon flies exist in Patagonia. 
They travel in thousands across the 
sky, like a cloud before the pam- 
pero, or southwest wind, and when 
they alight upon the fields they look 
like stretches of colorful flowers. 

The grass on the pampas grazing 
lands is so high that the cowboys 
must stand upon the backs of their 
horses to look across the plains for 
stray cattle. 

While the southern section of 
Argentina is quite dry, the lower 
part is windy and has considerable 
rain fall. The Indians of the lower 
islands dress in woollen blankets and 
skins of the guanaco, a type of llama. 
Because the first adventurers to this 
part of the country observed the 
natives sitting about fires, they 
called the land Terra del Fuego, 
which means fire land. The feet of 
the Indians looked big because they 
bundled them up to keep them 
warm. The adventurers named them 
big-feet people, or Patagonians. 
Buenos Aires means good air, and 
Rio de la Plata means river of silver. 
Argentina means silver land. 

The central section of Argentina 


from the Atlantic to the Andes is 
quite level and almost without 
stones. There are many lakes in the 
Andes, beautiful with forest sur- 
roundings and snow capped back- 
grounds. 


The average temperature of 
Buenos Aires is 62 degrees for spring, 
77 for summer, 64 for autumn and 
54 for winter. Summer lasts from 
July to February. The language of 
Argentina is Spanish. One-fifth of 
the population of Argentina is in 
Buenos Aires. The large cities of 
Argentina are very beautiful, cosmo- 
politan and gay. 


Can you locate the following 
cities? Their elevation is as follows: 


Cordoba 1140 San Luis 2278 
Tucuman 1435 Mendoza 2370 
La Rioja 1500 Jujuy 4000 


Catamarca 1663 


Argentina has many very high 
mountains. Six of the highest range 
in altitude from 16,400 feet to 
23,380 feet. 


Argentine, Showing the States 
and Territories 


(Page 34) 


Here is another map, showing 
clearly the boundaries of the states 
and territories. Tint the water me- 
dium blue, the adjoining countries 
pale yellow, and the states and ter- 
ritories bright light colors. 


Animals differ 
In habit and name; 
Some are real wild, 


And some are quite tame. 


The beaver is busy 
And never a shirker. 
The ox is another 
Capable worker. 


ANIMALS DIFFER 


By VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The elephant’s strong 
And easily trained 


For acts in the circus 
Where we’re entertained. 


The dog is intelligent, 
Used as a pet. 

The hippo is clumsy 
And fond of the wet. 


The deer is quite graceful 
And quick on his feet. 
Raccoons always dampen 
The food that they eat. 


Animals differ 

So greatly in looks 

I’m glad I can see 

All their pictures in books. 
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Meet the Brownies 
By MARGUERITE GODE 


Did you know that Brownies 

Are like ordinary folks 

Some are sad and some are glad 
And some are full of jokes? 


1. Take for instance—Exercise 
He is blithely gay 
With a back both strong and straight 
From his out door play. 


2. Fresh Air is another friend 
Children should not slight 
Open windows wide and he 
Will drop in at night. 


3. Stay-up Late—you wouldn’t like 
He’s a ne’er do well 
Pay no heed to any tale 
He might glibly tell. 


4. Milk and Fruit are buxom twins 
They will never fail 
To add pounds of honest weight 
On the school room scale. 


Sleepy Eye—the cunning elf 
Is chuck full of fun 

Going off to bed at dark 
Rising with the sun. 


6. Puny Little Stay in Doors 
Nervous as he looks 
Spends the lovely summer days 
Poring over books. 


7. Here is Sweet Tooth bringing you 
Candy, pie and cake 
He will chuckle to himself 
At your tummy ache. 


8. Sneezy Cough—you should avoid 
He’s a careless gnome 
Never knowing folks with colds 
Should remain at home. 


Brownies good and Brownies bad 
Just like other folks 

May be sad or gay and glad 

Or full of foolish jokes. 
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THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS Sara Rehtus 


A LONG BOX 
OPEN ON TOP 
AND FRONT MAKES 
A NICE STAGE ON 
WHICH TO SET 
UP A&A LANDING 
SCENE. 


PAINT AN OCEAN BACKGROUND 
ON BACK OF Box, @S FOR A STAGE. 
TREES, INDI@NS, AND A — 
HAWDLE 
LANDING BOAT IN “THE FORE- - 
GROUND GIVE REALISM. ROYAL 
SAND CAN BE USED STANDARD 


BLACK, 
IN FOREGROUND FOR THE 


BASE. TREES INSIGNIA) 


SHRUBS CAN BE YELLOW: 


MADE FROM GREEN ORANGE 
PAPER. 
AND 
MAIN 
EMBLEMS CARRIED BoDyY 
BY Two WEN OF 
ARE WHITE GRooND FLAG 


WITH GREEN RED 
CROSSES COLUMBUS EACEPL 
CAPE IS For 


COLOR. MEN'S BRIGHT ARES 
STONES RED, His BEHIND 
GAV, BRIGHT HAIR &ND LION. 
COLORS, STRIPED LEAVE 
PART OF THis 
DRAW AND COLOR COSTUME PART | 
INDIEN FIGURES TO YELLow - WHITE. 
PLACE BEHIND SHRUBS. ORANGE OTHER | 
STRIPES AND 
SHOES BLACK, 
SLEEVES AND 
STOCKINGS 
GRAY. 


TO MAKE STAND, FOLD AS SHOWN. 
Cut 2 RECTANGLES 1x 24" AND PASTE 
To FLAP WHICH F 
OLD BACK, AnD 


\\ 
\\.\ TO BACK OF FIGURES MAKING A 


TRIANGLLAR SUPPORT. 


FOLD BACK FOLO BACK 


| 
\ 
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\ 
| 
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»D 
HALLOWE’EN MASKS EASILY MADE Sara Rehtus 
lus | 
PLACE TIES SO THEY CIRCLE THE HEAD 
JUST ABOVE THE EARS.OF THE CHILD wEAR. 
ING THE MASK. 
TNS 
a) X 
WITCH'S HAT 
iS BLACK 
CoN STRUCTION 
PAPER. FACE 
4 \ IS Cut FROM 
ORANGE 
CON STRUCTION 
PAPER. CuT 
Eve | 
NOSE, AND | 
OPEN 
INGS. PASTE 
COLORED YARN, GOBLIN 
SHREDDED PAPE 
£ FACE AS SHOWN 
C OLD WITCH ON FORE HEAD OPEN PAPER To 
AL oa FOR HAIR. THEN | 
DARD \ CUT PATTERN ON DRAW OTHER SIDE, 
CK, \ % OF ORANGE PAPER. INSERT AFTER CUTTING 
- \ 2 FOLD AS SHOWN. TIES ON EITHER OUT. FOLD EARS 
| | THEN PasTe SipE To FORWARD so 
Te AD, H Tic 
\ IT OVER Nose TOHE THEY STICK OUT. 
GE 
\ ON ALL MAsKS witt BE MORE EFFECTIVE 
D Pattern \ FEATURES ARE OUTLINED WITH 
IN lo FOR BROWN OR BLACK CRAYON 
DY , wircrd's A STRIP OF PAPER PASTED ON BACK OF 
NOSE MASK WHERE STRING TIES WILL BE INSERTED 
%S | WILL STRENGTHEN OPENING. THE CHILDS NOSE 
ASSISTS IN HOLDING & MASK, IF NOSE CPENING 
-EPT | HALLOWEEN 1S CORRECTLY LOCATED 
R 


HIND ATE 
| _ EYES, NOSE, 
Ave | PASTE YARN, AND MOUTH 
is \ OR STRIPS OF OPENINGS 
| COLORED 


© 
RT 
Vy 
FOR WHISKERS. HAVE HIM 


STAND BEFORE wINDOw, 
ALL MASKS PAPER CENTERED BEFORE 


sani seein HIS FACE. LET HIM USE 
WHITE OR A BLUNT CRAYON To 
MANILA PAPER, LocaTE PLACES To 
| bs ANH COLORED MAKE OPENINGS. THEN 


HE Is READY TO PRAW 


As DESIRED. ANY FACE HE WISHES. 


| 
| 
| Ww, 
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Could 


QUESTION: 
Hallowe'en stories that would be good for 
primary story telling and story dramatization? 


you give me a list of 


ANSWER: 

“Jennie Pumpkin and the Black Witch,” Edna Deihl, 
from Hallowe’en Tales, Owen (Whitman) 

“How We Get Hallowe’en Pussies,” Our Holidays and 
Special Days, Tuttle (Creative Ed. Society, 
Mankato, Minn.) 

“The King of the Cats,” Story Telling Hour, Bailey 
(Dodd, Mead). 

“A Great Surprise,” 
(Milton Bradley). 

“The Tale of a Black Cat,” Oak Tree Fairy Book, 
Johnson (Little). 

“The Baba Yaga,” Tales Retold, Pyle (Little). 

“Buried Moon,” Tales of Wonder, Wiggin & Smith 
(Houghton). 

“A Hallowe’en Story,” Tell It Again Stories, Delling- 
ham (Ginn). 


For Children’s Hour, Bailey 


QuESTION: I teach the first and second grades. 
I would like to carry out a unit on Nature Study 
and Science combined this spring. 

I would like some suggestions. About when 
could this be started? And just how could it be 
introduced? Are there bulletins or any mate- 
rial on this unit which I might secure? 


ANSWER: The following references should be of help 
in your Nature Study and Science Unit: Teachers’ 
Lesson Unit Series, Bureau of Publication, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York: Trees Unit, 
No. 39, 25 cents; Bird Neighbors—Bees Unit, No. 77, 
25 cents; Farm, Plant and Animal Helpers or Unit No. 
79, 25 cents. 


Office of Elementary Education, Room 176 Annex, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York: 
Bulletin No. K19, The Use of Local Environment in 
Education of Children, 25 cents; Bulletin K50, Bibli- 
ography of Science for Young Children, 25 cents; Bul- 
letin B79, Science Studies for Second Grade Children, 
25 cents. 


Instruction Series of Illustrated Units: No. 32, Birds, 
30 cents; No. 16, Natural Resources, 30 cents; No. 39, 
Plant Life, 30 cents; No. 9, Trees, 30 cents (Beckley- 
Cardy, Chicago). 


I should advise starting this unit early and intro- 
ducing it through interest in the children’s own com- 
munity. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


_ This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CuiLpHoop. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited 


to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


QuESTION: I am very anxious to get in touch 

with a good bibliography on Vikings. 

ANSWER: There has been an excellent bibliography 
on Vikings prepared by M. E. O’Neil. Write to Office 
of Elementary Education, Room 176, Annex, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, and ask for Bulletin 
K59. Price, 5 cents. 


QuEsTION: Here is a problem which I have 
been confronted with. It is checking up to see 
if pupils have read their library books. Some 
children will do this reading, but others must 
have some sort of chech-up to see that it is done. 
Can you suggest any material that will be help- 
ful on this subject? 
ANSWER: I am only too glad to give you any helps 
on the checking of the children’s outside reading. 


Possibly the following ideas can be worked out with 
your class: 


1. Have children sel] a book by describing, critically, 
its outstanding points. Heve them note attractive 
advertisements in newspapers and magazines for selling 
books. 

2. Have children make a person in a book so real, 
that the children of the class will want to meet him. 


3. Have children describe a place in a book, making 
it real. Have them note advertisements in newspaper 
advertisements for selling places as summer resorts. 


4. Play the Who, When, Where game, having chil- 
dren list people, time of happenings, and places in 
books read. 


5. Reports on most exciting incident. 

6. Make another ending to story. 

7. Make a movie of pictures to explain the book. 
8. Make a simple outline of the book. 

9. Make a list of important happenings. 


10. Name characters in book with adjective describ- 
ing each. 

11. Book Clues. Have children read or tell most 
exciting paragraph from some book. The children must 
be able to identify the book from which clue came. 


14. “Believe It or Not Game.” Children report 
strange facts which they have found in books. 

15. “The Bookstore Game.” Child says, “I’d like to 
buy a book by Louisa M. Alcott.’”” Book salesman says, 
“Would you like ‘Little Women?’” Other books sug- 
gested until right one is guessed. 
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The Cheerful Chuckwalla 


By ALLEN CHAFFEE 


F on one whose legs were short, 
Chucky had a pretty broad body. 
And it kept right on in a tail that 
was even larger than the rest of him. 
Surely no other lizard was so blunt 
at both ends. He was never built for 
speed, was Chucky the chuckwalla. 
Though his fingerlike toes were fine 
for climbing around among the rocks 
of his desert home. But he was a 
good natured fellow, asking only to 
be left in peace, to eat such leaves 
and flowers as he could find. He 
was fond of primroses, and used to 
amble gently among their gay blos- 
soms each evening, mibbling their 
petals till his sides bulged. 

Chucky came of one of the old- 
est families in America. Some of 
his cousins of the long ago had been 
the giant saurians that once trod 
the earth. Chucky, though, was 
hardly as long as your hand. And 
though his cousin the Gila Monster 
had a poison bite, Chucky had never 
harmed a soul, and never would. 
The Indians would even have eaten 
him, if they had caught him. But 
so would the coyotes, and—yes, even 
Cousin Gila Monster! It was be- 
cause Chucky could neither fight 
nor run away that he had two gifts, 
one shared by his cousin the horned 
toad, who wasn’t a toad at all, but 
a lizard, the other shared by his 
cousin the chameleon. 

Chucky had some rough little 
spines on the back of his neck that 
would have made him hard to swal- 


low whole. And when he went to 
sleep at night, he gradually turned 
dark brown all over, so that he 
didn’t show. For by daylight, he 
turned lighter, little by little, till his 
under side was rust red with black 
dots. He was not handsome, but 
he was a cheerful fellow, was Chucky 
the chuckwalla, and not easily dis- 
couraged. When the sun got too 
bot, towards noon, he just dug in, 
with his fingerlike toes, and buried 
himself in the sand, or found some 
cave in the rocks where he might 
sleep the afternoon away. He never 
ventured far from the boulder bluff 
on which he had been born. 

One night it got so cold that he 
crawled out, next morning, to take 
a sun bath on the top of a rock. 
That brought out all his color. Ly- 
ing there, motionless except for his 
beady eyes, he watched drowsily 
as a neighbor family of tiny green 
lizards sunned themselves. But as 
he climbed down to lunch on some 
tender tips of green growing things, 
he saw something move on the top 
of the cliff. It was two Indian boys. 
He “froze” motionless. But not be- 
fore they had seen him. They 
watched for quite a while to see 
what had become of him. The green 
baby chuckwallas had long since 
hidden beneath a leaf. 

Chucky didn’t want to climb back 
to his hole in the cliff with those 
Indian children watching. So he just 
buried himself for the afternoon. 


He awoke, hungry, as the primroses 
were opening, and ate till the sun in 
the west sent long spokes of color 
across the sky. It seemed a peaceful 
evening. There was no Gila Monster 
near, and the coyotes seldom showed 
themselves till moonrise. Suddenly 
those Indian children came trudging 
around the foot of the cliff, carrying 
another chuckwalla by the tail! 

Chucky suddenly lost his appetite. 
He wanted only one thing: he 
wanted to get home to his hole in 
the cliff. He started up his favorite 
crack in the rock. But the children 
spied him. 

Now had Chucky been on level 
ground, they would have caught 
him, sure! But on the steep face of 
the rocky cliff, he could climb faster 
than they could. He squeezed into 
his hole just one minute before they 
peered after him, their black eyes 
shining. A hand reached toward 
him. 

No use now to turn brown, now, 
they had seen where he was. And it 
would be no use to twist his head 
and scratch them. That hadn’t 
saved the other chuckwalla. To 
Chucky’s horror, they were trying 
to pull him out by’ the tip of his 
tail. 

Twisting round till his fat body 
filled the hole, a tight fit at best, he 
tried his last trick. He filled his 
lungs with air, till he was wedged in 
tight. Then he held his breath, while 
the children tried and tried to pull 
him out. At last they gave it up 


and went home. 
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Some of Our Australian 
Neighbors 


By CAROLINE WAY 


T cpay we read so much about 
Australia in the papers and hear so 
much about it over radio that it no 
longer seems like a faraway land 
to us, but almost as if it were right 
at our Pacific door. So perhaps we 
may enjoy becoming better ac- 
quainted with some of our Australian 
neighbors of which we may know 
but little. For in this interesting 
country live many strange creatures, 
some of which are not to be found 
elsewhere in the world. 

Among these is the koala (some- 
times called native bear). The 
koala is the flesh-and-blood original 
of the Teddy bear, loved and 
cuddled by so many children. It 
was during the time that Theodore 
Roosevelt was president that, ac- 


cording to the story, a traveler in 
Australia came upon a koala and 
was charmed with its quaintness. 
He decided that a toy animal, copied 
from this little fellow, would make 
a splendid plaything for children. 
No sooner said than done. A toy 
koala was made. According to one 
story, it was named after President 
Roosevelt. Other authorities say 
that it was named for Edward Bear, 
an American manufacturer of toys. 
He was the first man to make this 
toy, and so (it is said) gave his 
name to the little bear. However 
this is, almost overnight Teddy Bear 
became one of the child’s most 
precious make-believe chums. 

The real Teddy Bear, or koala, 
would make one of the grandest of 
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all pets, for he is gentle, harmless. 
trustful, very affectionate, and just 
loves to be petted. Kitty Snowba!] 
or Towser have no more to recom- 
mend them to a place in the child’s 
heart than the engaging little koala. 
But alas, he is so particular about 
what he eats that an ordinary per- 
son couldn’t keep him, for to do that 
would mean raising certain kinds of 
eucalyptus trees in one’s back yard! 

For the koala lives entirely on the 
leaves of the eucalyptus tree—and 
that, too, on very few, possible five, 
of the many species. These are 
usually the smooth-barked species, 
with much oil in the leaves, which 
the little fellows like. One of the 
troubles in preventing the extinction 
of the koala has been to provide 
sufficient of the right type of tree; 
and in some parts of Australia quite 
a lot of special tree planting has 
been undertaken in order to provide 
plenty of nice, wholesome dinners 
for these small favorites. 

For many years, too, hunters had 
hunted these animals for their fur, 
until it seemed as if there would 
soon be no more of them. But not 
long ago a provision for protection 
without limit was passed by the 
Australian government; so now we 
may be happy to know that the 
koalas are safe from harm—with 
plenty of fine food to eat! 

The koala prefers to climb and 
cling to the branches of trees to 
going about on the ground. And for 
climbing, his powerful paws are well 
suited. He sleeps through the day, 
and at dusk starts out to find his 
dinner (or maybe it is his break- 
fast)! He does not enjoy going 
places and seeing things, but is quite 
a stay-at-home. Sometimes he may 
stay in the same eucalyptus tree for 
days at a time, quite content. But 
when Mother Koala does go for an 
outing, Baby Koala rides on her 
back in quite a jolly way. 

When full grown, the koala is a 
little over thirty inches tall. He has 
a thick, woolly gray coat, large, 
rounded black ears, tipped with 
white, and no tail at all. But I think 
it is the expression of his cute little 
face that makes us especially love 
the friendly little koala. 

Another of our Australian neigh- 
bors is the kangaroo. He was dis- 
covered by Captain James Cook in 
1770. According to the story, when 
the captain landed in Australia, he 
saw a strange creature hopping 
about in a most astonishing way. 
He asked a native what the animal’s 
name was. 

“Kan-ga-roo,” answered the na- 
tive, meaning by this, “I don’t un- 
derstand.” 
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But the captain thought this was 
the animal’s name; and so Mr. 
Kangaroo has been called this ever 
since. 

The kangaroo is one of the great 
athletes of Animal Land. He is 
among the world’s champion broad 
jumpers. He can cover from thirty 
to thirty-five feet in one leap—and 
that surely is a long way to go at 
a single hop-off! 

Mother Kangaroo carries her 
babies in a pouch on the underside 
of her body. Animals that do this 
are called marsupials. The wallaby 
(which means “a kind of kangaroo”’) 
is the name given to several of 
the smaller species. The American 
opossum is a marsupial, and is a 
distant cousin of the kangaroo. 

The duckbill, or duck-mole, or 
platypus, is as odd a little creature 
as one could meet in a day’s journey. 
As its name suggests, it is a sort of 
duck-mole affair! 

It has a bill and head like a duck, 
and takes to water like a duck, 
and it has broad, webbed feet, which 
seem to grow right out of its body 
—so short are its legs. But it has 
strong claws on its toes; so that it 
can dig as cleverly as a mole as 
well as swim as easily as a duck. 
And it does not have duck features, 
but is covered with fur like a mole. 
The outer coat is coarse and brown; 
and beneath this is an undercoat of 
grayish fur, close and thick. 

This funny little animal is about 
eighteen inches long. 

There are some very interesting 
bird neighbors in Australia, too. 
One of these is the kookaburra (oc- 
casionally spelled kukaburra). This 
bird is called the Laughing Jackass 
because of the noise it makes. It be- 
lieves in “‘early to rise,” and is up 
and about its business at the break 
of day. It is much attracted by 
shiny things, and helps itself to any 
glittering trinket that comes its way. 


The kukaburra belongs to the 
kingfisher family. 

But the most remarkable of the 
Australian birds and one of the most 
interesting and beautiful of all birds 
is the lyre bird. It is a deliciously 
sweet singer, a runner of astonishing 
swiftness, and a marvelous imitator, 
far excelling our own lovely mock- 
ing bird in the variety and accu- 
racy of the sounds it can mimic. 

It can crow like a cock, cackle 
like a hen, bark like a dog, and cry 
like a baby. It can imitate a buzz- 
saW, a piano, a violin and various 
other sounds, and the notes of many 
birds. Its own lovely song seems 
to be made up of loud, full, clear 
notes, accompanied by a plaintive 
inner warbling. The lyre bird does 
not sing on the wing like some birds, 
but gives his whole attention to the 
business of filling the air with mel- 
ody. 


DOING RIGHT 
By Vivian G. GOULED 
I’m cheerful and happy 


All day long 
When I do right 
Instead of wrong. 


The fleetness of this wonderful 
bird is almost as remarkable as the 
variety of the sounds it can make. 
Running with great swiftness, it will 
suddenly spring up as much as ten 
feet into an overhanging branch 
with the ease of a leaf, blown up- 
ward by a gay breeze. Because of 
its shyness it will suddenly disap- 
pear as if whisked away by magic 
if anything disturbs it. 

It does not travel in flocks like 
some birds, but seldom are more 
than two seen together. This timid 
little fellow lives on the steep sides 
of gullies and ravines which are cov- 
ered with masses of creepers and 
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dense foliage—places which are hard 
for human beings to find their way 
into. 

The lyre bird receives its name 
from its beautiful tail, which is 
shaped like an ancient Greek lyre. 
When raised it is two feet long. The 
outer web of the lyre-shaped feath- 
ers is gray, trimmed with velvety 
black. The bird is about the size 
of a pheasant. 

Like the koalas, lyre birds are 
protected by law—something we 
should all be very happy about, for 
we know that they can live and sing 
their lovely songs safe from harm. 

When we think of these delightful 
little neighbors (and many more), 
whose homes are in Australia, 
doesn’t it make us eager to hop onto 
a Magic Carpet (or at least into an 
airplane) and be whisked away in a 
great hurry to a land of such en- 
chantment? 


Pictures used through the courtesy of the 
Australian News & Information Bureau. 
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F ar, far up in the blue sky a 
bird circled slowly. It was a large 
bird but so far away that it looked 
like a black speck in the sky. In the 
meadow below, white-throat spar- 
rows were holding a party and as 
they gathered the harvest of weed- 
seeds which nature had spread for 
them they talked quietly among 
themselves. Softly the leaves were 
falling; red, yellow and orange 
leaves, twirling and zigzagging down 
to the ground for there was no wind 
to whirl them away. 

Striped Chipmunk scurried about 
among the leaves looking for nuts 
or a maple seed; a small meadow 
mouse sat on his haunches in the 
sun eating a grain of corn; a little 
garter snake stretched her shiny, 
striped body on the earth, grateful 
for the sun’s warmth; a_ spotted 
turtle slept on the black mud at the 
brook’s edge drying her polka-dotted 
back. Everywhere the meadow 
people were quietly enjoying them- 
selves. 

Meanwhile the bird in the sky 
circled lower and lower and seemed 
to grow larger as it came nearer the 
earth. No one saw it until Bluejay 
looked up. “Hide!” screamed the 
jay. “It’s Red-tail the hawk!” 

The sparrows arose from the weeds 
and with a whir of wings they 
swirled across the meadow like 
brown leaves flying. Striped Chip- 
munk dropped the nut he was eat- 
ing and darted away to his home in 
the ground; the little garter snake 
slipped quickly under a pile of leaves 


and lay very still, while the wee 
meadow mouse trembled and shook 
in terror and leaped off just in time 
as the big bird dropped to the 
ground. Only the spotted turtle re- 
mained where she was but she drew 
her head into her shell and Hairy 
Woodpecker awoke trembling but 
he did not move. 

Red-tail, the hawk, with a flap 
and lift of his wide wings slowly 
flew up from the ground and perched 
on an old tree stump near the brook 
and Hairy saw that the big hawk 
was eating a grasshopper. When he 
had finished it he wiped his strong, 
hooked bill upon the tree stump 
and looked about. 

“Didn’t I see a meadow mouse 
down here?” he screamed—“ a chip- 
munk too? Didn’t I? Didn’t I?” 

“I guess you did,” chirped Hairy 
Woodpecker, wondering at his own 
courage. “I was taking a nap and 
you — you rather startled me.” 

“A mouse and a chipmunk right 
under my very nose but I was too 
slow so I must content myself with 
a grasshopper.” 

“Bluebird says that grasshoppers 
are good,” said Hairy. 

“They’re all right,” answered the 
hawk, “but it takes too many of 
them to make a meal. Now a chip- 
munk—ah, there’s a meal for you!” 

“It’s too bad.to hunt Striped 
Chipmunk,” said Hairy. “He’s a 
nice little fellow.” 

Red-tail, the hawk, was thought- 
ful for a moment, then he said, “I’ve 
nothing against chipmunks—nothing 
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Red-Tail The Hawk 


By MAE NORTON MORRIS 


at all! 


But one must eat and it 
seems to be my job to destroy some 
of these fellows, and meadow mice 
too.” 

“Are you sometimes called a hen- 
hawk?” asked Hairy. 

“Yes,” said Red-tail, “but it isn’t 
fair! Occasionally I do eat a chicken 
er a bird but I much prefer mice 
and ground squirrels and I destroy 
hundreds of grasshoppers every 
year.” 

“Oh, I know,” said Hairy Wood- 
pecker. “You are part of The Plan.” 

“What plan?” asked Red-tail 
preening his golden brown feathers 
in the sun. 

“Great Grandfather Turtle says 
there is a plan and we are all of us 
a part of it. Each one has his own 
work to do. If there were too many 
mice, and too many chipmunks, and 
too many grasshoppers they would 
destroy plants and young trees. I 
eat insect eggs, so I help too,” fin- 
ished Hairy proudly. 

Red-tail seemed interested. “I 
wish all the farmers and their boys 
would stop calling me a hen-hawk. 
As soon as they see me in the sky 
they run for their guns for they 
think that I am after their chickens 
and all the time I’m hunting mice, 
the very mice that eat the roots of 
their trees.” At that moment the 
bang of a gun sounded in the dis- 
tance. Red-tail, the hawk, lifted his 
head and looked sharply across the 
meadow. ‘“Good-by, little Wood- 
pecker,” he called and spreading his 
beautiful wings he flew swiftly 
toward the woodland beyond. 

No sooner had the big hawk dis- 
appeared than a flock of quail, fly- 
ing low, dashed across the meadow 
and dropped into a heap of leaves 
beneath the tree where Hairy was 


resting. 
“Poor things!” thought Hairy 
Woodpecker. “They are being 


hunted, too, and yet, this summef 
I saw them cleaning up the potato 
plants, eating the horrid potato-bugs 
by the hundreds in Farmer Good's 
own garden. Why are men so stupid 
as to destroy their best helpers? 
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They can’t know about the plan,” 
concluded Hairy to himself. 

For what seemed to Hairy a very 
long time the birds hiding in the 
leaves did not move. Suddenly Blue- 
jay appeared from nobody knew 
where. ‘““They’ve gone!” he screamed. 
“The hunters have gone—where are 
the Bob Whites?” 

“They are still hiding,” said Hairy. 

“Tell them it’s safe now,” cried 
the Bluejay as he sped away toward 
the orchard. 


“I guess that Bluejay’s part in 
the plan is to warn us of danger,” 
said Hairy, talking to himself. 

Suddenly the quail flew up into 
the sunshine and back across the 
meadow. Once more Striped Chip- 
munk ventured out of his hole in 
the ground and the meadow mouse 
stirred among the leaves. Some- 
where Chickadee called merrily. 
With Red-tail gone and the hunters 
far away the meadow seemed safe 
again and beautiful. 
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Hairy shook himself and looked 
at the round, red sun which was 
slipping down the western sky into 
a bank of purple clouds. “It’s time 
to eat again,” thought Hairy, and 
he went to work on a branch of an 
old wild cherry tree. “Rap-a-tap- 
tap-tap-tap!” How the chips of 
cherry bark flew! Somewhere in the 
orchard Bluejay was screaming 
again but Hairy was making such a 
racket that all he could hear was his 
own, “Rap-a-tap-tap-tapping!”’ 


Stars by the Sea 


By GARALD LAGARD 


Wet.” said Bay-Shore Ben, 
“what shall we do this morning? 
It’s too low tide to fish.” 

Sally and Robin turned away 
from the old fish net which hung 
on the cabin wall of Bay-Shore Ben’s 
houseboat. Fastened in the mesh of 
the net were so many wonderful 
sea-shore things that the children 
were fascinated. There were bits of 
strangely shaped driftwood, shells 
of every size and shape and a num- 
ber of starfish which had dried to 
a brittle hardness. 

“Where did you get these?” asked 
Sally, as she pointed to the five- 
armed starfish. “They’re lovely!” 

“Not far away,” Ben said gravely. 
“Not much farther than you could 
cast a four-ounce sinker. I just stay 
close around, and the sea brings 
just about everything to my front 
yard.” Ben nodded vigorously, so 
that his fierce red beard rippled. 
“We'll go find some.” 

“Come along, Mixed Pickles,” 
cried Robin. “We're off on a star 
hunt.” 

The dog jumped from the house- 
boat deck into the shallow water 
and splashed ashore, and Ben and 
the two children followed more care- 
fully. 

“We'll just cross over the penin- 
sula and prowl along the surf. There 
we'll be pretty sure to find a sand 
star, maybe several,” Ben said con- 
fidently. 

The surf rolled in sluggishly, leav- 
ing lines of white foam at each new- 
tide line. Sandpipers and sander- 
lings ran about on busy legs, follow- 
ing the tide in and out and sticking 
their bills into the wet sand for sand 
fleas and other tiny shore life. Over- 
head gulls wheeled in lazy circles, 
swooping down from time to time 
with hoarse cries as they spied a fish 
near the surface of the sea. 


“Where do we look?” Sally asked 
eagerly. 

“Along the hard sand, a little 
above the water line,” replied Ben. 
“The sand stars will be partly buried 
and you will have to look sharp to 
see them.” 

Suddenly Robin pointed with a 
bare toe and asked, “What’s that?” 

“A sand star,” said Ben with a 
laugh. “You have sharp eyes, all 
right. Dig him out. He won’t hurt 
you.” 

With an excited whoop Robin 
dropped to his knees and scooped 
up the sand and exposed the star- 
fish. It was about five inches across 
and a pale lavender in color. On 
both sides of the five arms were 
dozens of tiny “tube feet.” Sally 
held out her hand and cried, “Let 
me take him.” 

Robin placed the starfish on the 
palm of her hand, and she squealed, 
“Oh, he’s tickling me!” 

Bay-Shore Ben laughed. ‘“He’s 
trying to walk away. He’s just about 
the queerest form of animal life 
there is, and his way of walking is 
the queerest yet. You see,” Ben ex- 
plained, “the starfish really walks by 
water power. I told you how the 
razor clam digs, by pumping water 
into his foot. Well, the starfish 
moves in much the same way.” 

He took the starfish from Sally 
and tapped the center part of it 
with his finger and said, “If I should 
cut this tough outer covering away, 
you would see a thin plate which 
looks solid as anything. But it isn’t; 
under a magnifying glass it looks 
like a fine strainer, and that’s just 
what it is. The fine holes allow the 
sea water to pass through, but keeps 
out sand and other things which 
would clog the vessels of the star- 
fish. For water circulates through 
this fellow, much the same as blood 
does through us.” 


Sand Star 


“Oh, how funny!” Robin gasped. 
“He really does run by water power.” 

Ben nodded. ‘The water passes 
through into a sort of ring, and from 
there into dozens of tiny water bags. 
Each one of these is fastened to a 
“tube foot.” These tiny feet are 
hollow, and when the starfish wishes 
to walk he pumps the foot full of 
water, so that it is round on the bot- 
tom and will not stick to any sur- 
face. Then it may be moved to a 
new place. Then the water is 
pumped back into the bag, and the 
end of the foot becomes a tiny suc- 
tion cup which will hold until water 
is pumped into it again.” 

“It sounds like pretty slow work,” 
Sally said doubtfully. 

Ben laughed. “It is. The starfish’s 
top speed is about six inches a min- 
ute. And he will have to be pretty 
hungry to move that fast.” 

“What does he eat?” Robin asked. 

“Shellfish—muscles and oysters, 
mostly. In fact, starfish are great 
pests and the oystermen always kill 
every one they can find. And they 
aren’t easy to kill. You can cut one 
into many pieces and all you'll do 
is increase the starfish population, 
for each piece will grow into another 
starfish. So they are destroyed by 
dropping into boiling water, or 
thrown far away from the surf where 
they are unable to return to the 
water and will dry up.” 
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“But how can they eat muscles 
and oysters?” Sally asked. “They 
both have such thick shells and such 
strong muscles to hold them to- 
gether. It’s awfully hard to open 
oysters.” 

“It isn’t hard for the starfish,” 
said Ben. “It just takes a little time. 
But the starfish is never in a hurry. 
He will crawl up to a muscle—which 
he can only recognize by touch and 
taste, for he is quite blind—and 
fasten these suction cups onto both 
shells of the muscle and pull. Of 
course, the muscle is much stronger 
and at first he isn’t bothered at all 
by the starfish. Then after a while 
his muscles begin to tire and no 
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matter how hard he tries to keep his 
shells together they slowly open and 
the starfish is able to get at the red 
meat inside.” 

“Does he eat the big muscle 
through this little mouth?” Robin 
asked. 

Ben shook his head. “‘Not exactly. 
You see, when we eat, our stomachs 
stay inside us and we send food 
down to them. But the starfish puts 
his stomach out through his mouth 
and into the shell of the muscle. It 
covers the food and digests it right 
there. When finished, the starfish 
draws his stomach back where it 
belongs.” 

Sally and Robin gasped in amaze- 


ment. “That isn’t just a—just a 
fish story, is it?” Sally asked doubt- 
fully. “Do you really mean that?” 

“Honest and truly,’—and Bay- 
Shore Ben gravely crossed his heart. 
“There are many kinds of starfish 
along the coast, but all of them have 
the same queer habits. Most of them 
are found among the rocks, or in 
seaweed at low tide, or fastened to 
the pilings of piers and wharves. 
The sand star is the only one that 
buries himself in the sand, and he is 
quite often caught by fishermen 
when the water is still.” 

“Well,” Sally confessed, “he’s in- 
teresting, but I don’t think I like 
his habits. I’m glad my stomach 
stays inside.” 


BLINKY 


Vax first view I had of Blinky 
was on the top of a driftwood dam 
on a clear stream in the heart of 
Idaho’s vast mountain wilderness. 
It was a clear, bright morning in 
mid-summer and I was studying 
mink tracks in the soft mud of the 
shore. 

Suddenly I saw a pair of eyes 
blinking at me from a space between 
two drift logs almost directly below 
me. At first I thought it might be a 
mink in hiding in view of the tracks 
I had seen. But not for long was I 
left in doubt. Upon moving one of 
the logs a brownish-gray figure 
darted out and scampered into some 
nearby brush. This was my first in- 
troduction to Blinky though a fleet- 
ing one. I called him Blinky because 
it was his blinking that made his 
presence known. 

Blinky was not a mink nor a 
squirrel nor a chipmunk. He was a 
half-grown snowshoe rabbit with the 
typical big feet of his species. As is 
characteristic he was brownish-gray 
at the time. a wise provision of the 
Creator, because the animal could 
hide better when covered with fur of 
that color. In winter, of course, his 
fur changed to white so that he 
might hide from enemies’ in the 
snow. 

I wanted to make friends with 
Blinky and felt sure that if I were 
persistent enough it could be done. 
So the next day I returned to the 
driftwood dam with this idea in 
mind. And this time Blinky was 
crouching shyly in a clump of wil- 
lows nearby. I could see him watch- 
ing me. 

In my hand were some choice, 
tender lettuce leaves — tempting 
morsels for Blinky. I held them out 
toward him and called “Here, 


Blinky, here Blinky!” But he had 
not become acquainted with me yet 
and refused to move. He did not 
know whether I was friend or enemy, 
and like all the wild things, he be- 
lieved in playing safe. Self-preserva- 
tion and caution go together in the 
back country. 

Seeking to tempt him I tossed one 
of the lettuce leaves a few feet from 
me in Blinky’s direction. I could see 
him eyeing the leaf hungrily. His 
diet consisted entirely of vegetable 
matter and that leaf must have 
looked awfully good! 


NUTTING SONG 


By EDNA JEANNE GRAHAM 
Oh, a-nutting we will go, 
A-nutting we will go, 

We'll take a sack 

And bring nuts back 
To eat when cold winds blow. 


While the wintry breezes blow 
And heap the falling snow, 
With nuts and fruit 
And merry lute, 
We'll sit in firelight glow. 


I remained an hour but he did not 
make a move to get the leaf. I left 
it, feeling sure it would be gone upon 
my return the following day. It was 
gone, too, and so was Blinky. But 
he soon put in an appearance, peek- 
ing timidly from behind another 
clump of willows. 

It took me nearly a week to make 
friends with Blinky. But finally he 
came directly up to where I knelt on 
the log jam and took lettuce from 
my hands. All summer long I fed 
him quite regularly. He would even 
allow me to stroke his soft, beautiful 
fur and seemed as tame as a domes- 
tic rabbit. 

And how he grew that summer! 
He seemed to put on half a pound a 
week. His coat became thicker and 


By HENRY H. GRAHAM 


glossier as the days passed and sum- 
mer slipped into fall. 

After an interval of a month I 
returned to the hills and my first 
thought upon arrival was, “Will 
Blinky be waiting for me?” I wasn’t 
long finding out. He remembered me 
all right and was near the log jam 
to greet me upon my initial visit. At 
first he was a bit shy, but when he 
recognized me as an old friend the 
timidity vanished and he once more 
took lettuce leaves ffom my hand. 

What a change had taken place in 
his appearance! When I left he was 
brown; now he was a beautiful white 
to match the snow, which already 
covered the ground to a depth of 
four inches. I hardly recognized 
him, so different was his appearance. 
Blinky had donned his winter coat 
in my absence. What a wonderful 
thing Nature is! 

We remained in the hills but a few 
days. Winter comes early in the high 
country. Snow fell rapidly during 
our stay, blanketing the wilderness 
with several more inches of gleaming 
white. We got out while the road 
was still open. 

I am not worried about Blinky 
wintering well. The old log jam will 
serve him well during the long cold 
months. When I left he had a well- 
beaten path into a retreat between 
the logs. He will doubtless keep the 
entrance to his den open all winter. 
emerging from time to time to hunt 
food. The den will be warm and 
comfortable. But when he wants to 
roam around his beloved forest, the 
great broad feet which gave him his 
name—Snowshoe—will enable him 
to go anywhere even in the soft snow 
without sinking in very far. I feel 
confident that when I return to the 
hills in the late spring Blinky will be 
on hand to welcome me. 
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1 MUST HAVE PUT ON 
WEIGHT. THIS SHELL 1S 


MUCH TOO TIGHT. ——-— 


House Hunting 
By I. DYER KUENSTLER 


H ERBY HERMIT-CRAB decided it was time to hunt for 
a larger house. He had grown so big that when danger 
threatened, he couldn’t back all of himself into his shell 
and close the entrance with his big claw, as was his 
custom. 

He scurried about at the bottom of the water measur- 
ing the empty shells with his long antennae. When he 
found one that suited him, he was eager to try it on. So 
he crawled out of his old house and backed around. 

Now the front part of Herby’s body was incased in 
armor, but the rest of him was soft and flexible. He 
backed this soft end into the new shell and worked his 
tail up to the very end. 

“It isn’t much larger than my old one,” he thought, 
and crawled out again. Then he looked around for his 
old shell but it was gone. Another hermit crab had 
tried it on, and scurried off with it. 

Now Herby had to find a new house, and quickly too, 
for he knew that certain fishes liked to eat the soft part 
of his body. 

As he was hurrying toward a long white shell, an 
angry hermit-crab darted up and claimed it. Right 
away there was a fight, but in the end Herby got posses- 
sion of the shell, and he tried it on. 

“You can have it,” he told the smaller crab. 
much too tight for me.” 

Soon afterwards he found a conch shell that fitted 
perfectly, so he decided to use it. Before long two pretty 
pink and white sea anemones were growing on the roof 
of Herby’s new home. They looked like flowers with 
their many arms, or tentacles floating about in the 
water, seeking food. But if a big hungry fish brushed 
against the waving arms, he got nicely stung. This was 
why Herby carried them about with him, for the 
anemones protected him from many of his enemies. 
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A-NO-TA 
The Horned Toad 


By ALLEN CHAFFEE 


the horned toad, 
crouched flat on the sun-baked 
earth. She could hear something 
coming through the dry weeds, and 
so she hid. She was very young. 

It was a coyote puppy she had 
heard, one of the little yellow wolves 
of the desert. The coyote was ready 
to pounce on anything that moved. 
But A-no-ta did not move. Gray- 
brown like the sandy earth, she even 
closed her beady small black eyes. 
And the coyote saw only something 
that looked like a clod of earth. Not 
even his keen nose told him that clod 
might be alive. 

A-no-ta was not really a toad: 
she was a member of the lizard fam- 
ily. And that is one of the oldest 
families on earth. A-no-ta had hun- 
dreds of cousins, mostly small earth- 
colored lizards. Once, when the 
world was young, giant lizards had 
trod the earth. But A-no-ta herself 
was only as large around as a dollar, 
when she crouched flat on the 
ground to hide. 

It was when she ran that she 
looked most like other lizards. When 
she rose on her four long legs, she 
stretched her body until she meas- 
ured a slim three inches, from her 
nose to the tip of her short pointed 
tail. A-no-ta could also change to a 
third shape, a shape that was all 
puffed up full of air. Then, when 
she was mad, she hissed. 

If you had held her on the palm 
of your hand, you would have found 
her harmless. She would even have 
enjoyed being stroked down the 
smooth part of her back. But A-no- 
ta had “horns,” not only on her 
small brown head, but all over. At 
least, all but her under side. Two 
horns that were the longest, and 
other horns like thorns all along the 
back of her head. She also had 
shorter horns all over her back, and 
down the sides of her funny tail. 
And all these horns turned the same 
way, the way they’d have pointed if 
they had been hair. A-no-ta was by 
no means helpless, with so many 
horns. But she was young, and “on 
her own.” Indeed, she had never 
known a mother. And she had never 
had to fight. 

She spent most of her days catch- 
ing flies and bugs and beetles. She 
was fondest of little red ants. Just 
as the red and purple sunrise 
gleamed from behind the black 


shadows of the palm trees, she found 
something good for breakfast. It 
was a whole hill of little red ants. 
A-no-ta ate and she ate, till she 
could hold no more. And with every 
ant she caught on her tongue and 
swallowed, she blinked with pleas- 
ure. 

The rustle of the wind in the dry 
palm leaves sounded almost like 
rain. But there had been no rain for 
months. There would be no rain for 
months to come. The river had 
dried in its bed, and only the muddy 
pools of a resaca remained. Mos- 
quitoes by the million bred in the 
shallow pools. But A-no-ta ate 
these, too, when she could catch 
them. 


As the day grew hotter, she dug 
herself into the sand, till nothing 
showed but her horny head. Then 
she wiggled down still deeper into 
the sand, till all that showed was her 
nose. She was ready to nap the 
hours away. Many desert dwellers 
nap the hot hours away. And her 
siesta lasted till the sun was low in 
the west. It was not so hot now. 
Bugs and beetles again showed 
themselves, and A-no-ta went back 
to her hunting. 

Once she saw a snake watching 
her, a rattler. But A-no-ta stretched 
up tall on her slender legs and ran 
away. And when a blackbird 
alighted on the ground behind her, 
she turned and hissed, and the bird 
flew away. 

No animal that really knew about 
A-no-ta would try to eat her. But 
the coyote pup didn’t know about 
horned toads. He had run away, 
that morning, and there was no older 
coyote to warn him. When, about 
dark, he awoke from his siesta in 
the hole he had dug behind a cactus, 
he was thirsty. Trotting down to 


where the starlight gleamed on the 
resaca, he lapped up some of the 
muddy water. Then he was hungry. 

Away off somewhere, he could 
hear the rest of his family yipping 
their strange high call. He would 
try to find them. But first he must 
have something to eat. 

Now he could hear a rustle in the 
high grass. The little yellow wolf 
thrust his long nose into the grass 
and sniffed, but the strange odor did 
not tell him what it was. Now he 
heart a rattle. It sounded like dry 
leaves crackling together. But leaves 
did not smell that way. It was a 
rattler all coiled up ready to strike. 
The coyote pup backed away just 
in time. He didn’t know much about 
the world, but he someway knew 
better than to pounce on the snake. 

A-no-ta had been stalking a beetle 
when she saw the little yellow wolf 
again. Too late she crouched, like a 
clod of earth. He had seen her move. 
She felt the touch of his paw on her 
back. Then she ran. But the coyote 
pup ran faster. He had her between 
his paws in no time. 

The next instant, A-no-ta found 
herself actually in the coyote’s 
mouth. Now—now was the time to 
fight for her life! She had her own 
way of fighting, and it was not yet 
too late. She gave a twist of her 
horny head. Ouch! The coyote 
dropped her as if she had been a 
burr. 

But he was still unwilling to let 
her go. He still had a lot to learn. 
About horned toads for one thing. 
So he clapped a paw on her, and 
sniffed. Again A-no-ta gave her 
head a twist. In fact, she twisted 
her whole body, clear to the tip of 
her thorny tail. How she scratched 
his nose! In half a minute that coy- 
ote pup had had enough. 

“yi! Yi! Yi! Yi! Yi!” he yelled. 
And tucking his tail between his legs, 
he ran for home and mother. 

A-no-ta, who had no home, and 
had never known her mother, 
blinked her beady black eyes with 
pleasure. Then she fell to stalking 
a fat beetle that would make a good 
supper. 
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There was Mrs. Goose in the corner 


Mrs. Goose Paints 
Her Kitchen 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Ons day when Three-Ducks 
were passing Mrs. Goose’s little 
house they heard a strange sound 
from inside, a sort of wailing and 
crying. So they stuck their heads 
into her kitchen window. 

There was a queer smell of paint; 
the floor was all freshly done and 
wet orange. But there was Mrs. 
Goose in the corner near the window, 
on a little unpainted part. 

“What’s the matter?” 
Ducks asked her. 

“Oh it is terrible,” she told them. 
“I got to painting and painting—and 
I forgot, and see, I have painted my- 
self into the corner. And now I 
can’t get out. For I can’t walk:on 
the fresh paint, now can I?” 

“You certainly can’t,” Three- 
Ducks told her, looking. “That is, 
unless you want to get your feet all 
stuck up and orange and smelly, and 
make great shoe-tracks on what you 
have just done.” 

“Of course I can’t do that,” wailed 
Mrs. Goose. “So—what can I do? 
Here I am in the corner—and I’m 
very hungry—yes indeed, I am.” 


Three- 


“How did you ever come to do 
such a silly thing?” asked Three- 
Ducks, shaking their white feather 
heads over her. “Well, you’ll just 
have to stay there till it dries— 
that’s all we can think of.” 

But Mrs. Goose began to wail even 
louder. “How long does it take for 
paint to dry?” she asked, wiping her 
tears on her dress. 

“Oh, several hours,” said Three- 
Ducks. “It’s just too bad, that’s 
what.” 

Then Mrs. Goose raised her voice 
even louder, and they just had to 
pay attention to her. “I can’t stay 
here several hours,” she said. “I'll 
starve, indeed I shall.” 

Three-Ducks looked at Mrs. 
Goose and she seemed very plump 
and well-fed and not at all in danger 
of starving. But they were sorry for 
her, because she was crying so loud 
and had got herself into such a fix, 
so they said: “Well, we'll tell you 
what. We'll go home and fix a little 
lunch in a basket—and bring it to 
you. That’s what we’ll do.” 

Mrs. Goose began to look brighter 


at once. “Oh, that would be won- 
derful,” she said. “That is very kind 
of you, Three-Ducks.” 

“You stay right there till we come 
back,” they told her. 

“Indeed I will,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“T’ll just have to stay right here, now 
won’t I?” 

That seemed to strike her as very 
funny, and as Three-Ducks went off 
they could hear her making a great 
fuss over it, chuckling to her goosie 
self and saying: “I’ll wait right here, 
in the corner. I can’t step on my 
floor—no indeed I can’t.” 

Three-Ducks went home and got 
their little blue-and-green basket 
down from the shelf, and put into it 
two cress sandwiches, a bottle of tea, 
and a little pat of cheese. Then they 
went back to Mrs. Goose’s house 
and stuck their heads into her 
kitchen window again.” 

“Still here?” they asked her. 

“Still here,” she said. 

“Well, we’ve brought you your 
lunch in this basket.” 

“How wonderful,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “I’m so hungry now that I 
couldn’t wait another minute, indeed 
I couldn't.” 

Three-Ducks held out the basket, 
and Mrs. Goose held out her wings; 
but she could not reach it. 

“What shall I do,” she cried. 
“There is my lunch—and here am I 
—and we can’t meet.” 

“Don’t be excited, Mrs. Goose,” 
said Three-Ducks. “We'll get a 
stick—and put it under the handle. 
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Then, everything will be all right.” 

So they went hunting for a stick 
long enough and strong enough, and 
after a while they came back, and 
there was Mrs. Goose with her 
goosie eyes shut up tight looking 
very miserable. 

“Now what’s the matter?” they 
asked her. 

“Oh, I think I am really starved 
now,” she told them, faintly. “I am 
very, very weak.” 

“Nonsense,” said Three-Ducks. 
“Here—hold out your wings.” 

So Mrs. Goose held out her wings 
again, and, sure enough, she got the 
basket. 

“Oh,” she said, opening it; “what 
good things—and how very kind of 
you, Three-Ducks! I thank you 
with all my heart—and my stomach, 
too,” and then she laughed, as 
though she had made a very good 
joke. 

“Well enjoy your lunch,” said 
Three-Ducks. ‘“We’ll look in after a 
while, and see how you are.” 

They took a little walk along Blue 
Pond, and when they came back 
there was Mrs. Goose half asleep, 
leaning up against the wall. 

“Well, let her rest,” they said, and 
they tiptoed around the house, very 
quietly. 

But just as they got to the front 
door they heard her call: “Oh, 
Three-Ducks, the lunch was so de- 
licious; and here’s your basket—” 
and there she came, laughing, right 
across the paint! 

Three-Ducks hopped up in a row 
on the bottom step and began to 
quack very loud. “Now see what 
you’ve done. Why, that was just 
what you were trying not to do! 
Look — you’ve made great goosie 
tracks way across your new floor!” 

Mrs. Goose turned around and 
looked, and, sure enough, there were 
her big footsteps spoiling the orange 
paint she had worked so hard to 
put on. She began to wail again, 
throwing her head back and saying: 
“Oh, what an awful time I am hav- 
ing today. It is one of my worst 
days, really it is. First, I painted 
myself into a corner. Now I have 
forgotten—and walked on my floor 
—when I meant to stay in the cor- 
ner. And see—my poor feet are all 
sticky and smelly and orange—. 
Oh, what shall I do?” 

“First of all, come home with us,” 
said Three-Ducks. “We have some 
turpentine. You can wipe your feet 
off.” 

So Mrs. Goose plopped to Three- 
Ducks’ little house, and after her 
shoes were clean again she said: 
“Now, I am all right. But what 
about my floor?” 
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"Now see the tracks you've made,'’ said Three-Ducks 


“Why, that’s simple,” Three- 
Ducks told her. “Just wait a while 
longer, till the paint dries, and then 
go over the footstep places with your 
brush. They won’t show at all then, 
really they won’t.” 

“But what shall I do while Um 
waiting for the paint to dry?” 

“We don’t know,” said Three- 
Ducks. “Take a walk. Weed your 
garden. Or lie down in your ham- 
mock and take a rest.” (And they 
wanted to say: “But don’t bother 
us.’’) 

Mrs. Goose liked the plan of lying 
in the hammock the best of all, so 


home she went. But she did remem- 
ber her manners, and thanked 
Three-Ducks very kindly for the 
lunch and the turpentine and for 
taking so much trouble to get her 
out of her fix. 

“Well, we can wash our wings of 
her now,” said Three-Ducks, as they 
went off. “Let’s go to the pond for 
a long, long while.” 

So they had a lovely time of it, 
swimming; but, when they came up 
on dry land again, they thought 
they’d better take a peek into Mrs. 
Goose’s house and see how she was 
getting on. “The paint is dry by 
now,” they said, “and she has prob- 
ably fixed those tracks up and her 
kitchen is as spick and span as need 
be.” 

But when they put their heads 
into her window there was Mrs. 
Goose in the corner with her paint 
and brush, just as she had been the 
first time; and there was a strong 
smell of fresh paint, too. 

“Well, what now?” they asked her. 
“What have you done?” 

“Oh, I have made another bad 
mistake,” she told them. “Instead 
of painting just the foot-tracks— 
I painted over all the floor.” 
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Three-Ducks did not say any- 
thing. They could not think of any- 
thing to say. They just stared at 
Mrs. Goose, with their black eyes. 

“So here I am again,” she went 
on. “right in the corner, where I 
started. And now what shall I do?” 

Three-Ducks wanted to say: “We 
don’t care what you do, you funny 
foolish thing. Stay there till the 


paint dries. Sleep all night on the 
hard floor, and without a bite of 
supper, either. That will teach you!” 

But did they say that? 

No, because Mrs. Goose was their 
dear old feather friend, even though 
she was silly and forgetful. So they 
said; 

“Do? We'll tell you what to do. 
We'll put the window way way up 
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—and you just spread your goosie 
wings—and fly out!” 

“Why, what a good idea,” said 
Mrs. Goose. “Why didn’t you think 
of it before?” 

But Three-Ducks didn’t want to 
talk about that. They thought that 
maybe they had been a little foolish, 
too. So they just wiggled their little 
white tails and opened the window. 


Tabitha’'s Triumph 


By CLARA EMOGENE BOWEN 


Tasrrna was a white cat, a 
beautiful white cat, but who thinks 
of WHITE cats on Hallowe’en? At 
least the children of Brookfield did 
not. They thought of Hallowe’en 
as a sort of holiday for BLACK 
cats and alwavs tried to have one 
or two of their very own for the 
celebration. 

It was no wonder that as Tabitha 
saw the autumn slipping by and 
watched the days being checked off 
the October calendar that she be- 
came sad, very sad indeed. The 
young black kitten was going to the 
Hallowe’en party, but no one had 
invited Tabitha. They never did. 
Tabitha had not once been taken 
to a Hallowe’en frolic. In fact, all 
she knew about Hallowe’en was the 
stories she had heard. But she was 
proud, Tabitha was, far too proud 
to ask a single question. But she 
could not help hearing reports of 
those wonderful parties and she 
longed so much to attend one her- 
self. But as the thought came to 
her mind she would look at her 
glistening white fur and sigh. It was 
no use. White cats did not go to 
Hallowe’en parties! 

The afternoon sun shone bright 
and warm and everybody seemed to 
be enjoying it but Tabitha. She 
went down to the barn and straight 
to bed where she cried and cried 
for ever so long. If she had only 
been black everything would have 
been so different. 

Just then a man came in at the 
big barn door. He carried a pail in 
one hand and a brush in the other. 
Seeing Tabitha, he said kindly, 
“Why Tabby, what’s the matter?” 

Tabitha looked up through her 
tears. “Tonight is Hallowe’en,” she 
sobbed. “I cannot go to the party 
because I am white.” 

The man laughed loudly, then 
seeing Tabitha’s sad face, he said 
in a kind voice, “I can fix you, 
Tabby, so you'll be the best looking 
black cat at the party.” 


Tabitha jumped up and clapped 
her paws, just as children clap their 
hands when they are very happy. 
“Can you?” she cried. 

“Just wait a minute,” the man 
chuckled, stirring some kind of dark 


OH 
By E str MELCHERT FOWLER 


Did you see an old witch 
Sailing through the sky? 
You did? 
So did I! 


Oh 
Did you feel a white thing 
Gliding through the air? 
You did? 
What a scare! 


Oh 


Did you see a cat’s eye 
Shining in the night? 
You did? 
What a fright! 


Oh 


Did you hear a night owl 
Crying “Who - who - 00 -?” 
You did? 
I did too! 


Oh 
Did you think that J was 
Scared at what I’d seen? 
Not a bit! 
It's HALLOWE’EN! 


stuff in the pail. “Stand over there,” 
he said, “I’ll make you a black cat 
in a jiffy.” Tabitha sprang up and 
before she had time to know just 
what was happening she was painted 
a beautiful jet black. 

“There. I call that a good job,” 
the man laughed. “Stand on the 
door stone until you dry and to- 
night you will be all ready to go.” 

Early in the evening when the 
lights were twinkling in the win- 
dows and the stars twinkling in the 


sky, the children came _ trooping 
down the street with their black 
cats. They were all laughing and 
singing. What a jolly evening they 
were going to have. On they went, 
lighting the big bonfire and shriek- 
ing joyously as the sparks fell in a 
glittering shower. The black kittens 
began racing around the fire and 
suddenly a big black cat, much 
larger than any of the others, 
jumped into the ring and entered 
the sport with great delight. The 
children shouted with glee and the 
big black cat danced and whirled 
and had the most fun of all. 

Then everybody began “bobbing” 
for apples. There was a big tub full 
of water, with nice red apples swim- 
ming around merrily on the top. 
The one who could get the most 
apples out of the water with their 
teeth was the lucky one. The kit- 
tens wanted to try and the children 
decided to let them do it. It was 
great sport. Some ,of the kittens 
would accidentally fall into the tub, 
or sometimes someone would push 
him in and there would be a great 
splash and the children would laugh 
and cheer. 

Tabitha (for this was the big 
black cat) got too close to the tub 
and someone pushed her in. Splash! 
She went down to the bottom of 
the tub and when she raised her 
head to crawl out of the water, what 
do you think? Tabitha’s head was 
as white as white could be and her 
back and legs were white, too. 

“Oh!” the children screamed in 
terror. “Look! The water has been 
be-witched. The water is turning the 
black cat white! Oh, oh! We bet- 
ter run for home!” And away they 
scampered just as fast as their little 
feet could carry them. 

There was only one who laughed 
at the close of that Hallowe’en party 
and that was Tabitha. She laughed 
all the way home and when she 
woke up the next morning she was 
still laughing. 


EI 


"We will be back before long," their mother added. 


A Fall Joke 


By BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


Tue wind, blowing over the 
meadow one bright fall day, tossed 
and pulled the gayly colored oak 
leaves until loosened, many of them 
floated softly down to the ground. 
Then the wind caught them again, 
and with little puffs, blew them here 
and there. 

As Mother Rabbit opened the 
door of her house at the foot of the 
big oak tree a leaf fluttered down 
right upon her nose, while a sudden 
gust blew more through the open 
doorway and into the house. 

“Dear me!” said Mother Rabbit 
brushing the leaves back out of 
doors. “Dear me! These leaves are 
a bother!” 

“I might pile them up,” suggested 
Father Rabbit. 

“That would be a good idea,” 
Mother Rabbit answered. 

“T will do it before I go over to 
see Cousin Jack Rabbit,” said 
Father Rabbit, and he started in at 
once collecting the leaves. But as 
fast as he brushed them up the mis- 
chievous wind blew down more 
leaves and then more. At last he 
had most of them gathered together 
into a big pile. 

“What a big pile of leaves!” said 
Mother Rabbit looking out the door. 
“It will certainly seem pleasant to 
open the door without having them 
blowing all about the house.” 

“There are still plenty more for 
the wind to blow down,” said Father 
Rabbit looking ruefully at more 
leaves floating down. “But I will 
stop now and go over to Cousin 
Jack’s. Why don’t you come too?” 

“Why! I think I will,” decided 
Mother Rabbit. “I haven’t seen 
Cousin Jack Rabbit for quite a 
while.” 

So Father and Mother Rabbit set 
out across the meadow in the direc- 


tion of Cousin Jack Rabbit’s house. 
Down by the brook they came across 
the three little rabbits running races 
up and down the bank. 

“Where are you going?” called 
the three little rabbits in a chorus. 
“May we go too?” 

“We are going to see Cousin Jack 
Rabbit,” answered their father, “and 
I think that you had better not go 
this time.” 

“We will come back before long,” 
their mother added. “Be good little 
rabbits.” 

“I wish that we could have gone 
too,” said Benny as they watched 
their father and mother out of sight. 

“I’m getting hungry,” said Bobby. 

“Let’s go and see if Mother left 
anything for us to eat,’”’ Bunny sug- 
gested. 

Benny and Bobby agreed that this 
was a good plan and they raced back 
to the big oak. 

“Here are some carrots!” called 
Benny who had reached the house 
first. “Let’s eat them out here un- 
der the tree.” 

The carrots were big and juicy 
and tasted very good to the three 
hungry little rabbits. As they sat 
munching away on them Bobby 
caught sight of the big pile of leaves. 

“Look at the leaves!” he said. “I 
wonder if we could jump over it!” 

“Let’s try,” said Benny and Bunny 
together, swallowing the last big bite 
of carrot. 

“We can take turns,” Bobby de- 
cided. “You go first, Bunny. Girls 
can’t jump as high as boys.” 

“They can too,” Bunny replied. 
“Just watch me. I am aé good 
jumper.” 

Starting some distance from the 
big leaf pile Bunny ran and as she 
came near to the pile she gave a big 
jump and landed right on the top 
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of the pile. The leaves flew in all 
directions as she rolled over and 
over in them. When she reached 
the ground she hopped up, shook off 
the leaves that were clinging to her 
soft furry tail and wiggled her long 
ears. 

“That was fun!” she laughed. 

“Watch me!” called Bobby. “Here 
I come!” 

Bobby jumped so hard and so far 
that he landed away on the other 
side of the pile. He landed on his 
nose upon some acorns instead of 
the soft crackly leaves. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” he cried jumping 
up. “Oh! Oh! My nose!” 

“I’m glad that I’m rot as good a 
jumper as you are Bobby,” laughed 
Bunny. 

The little rabbits ran and jumped 
in the leaves for a long time. It was 
great fun. They rolled in the leaves 
and threw them around. They 
chased them as the wind, blowing 
across the meadow, loosened more 
leaves from their branches and sent 
them whirling and twirling here and 
there. 

By and by Benny said, “Let’s go 
over to the woods and see Reddy 
Squirrel.” 

“You may go if you want to,” 
said Bobby, “but I am tired. I am 
going to take a nap. I am going to 
take a nap right here on the pile of 
leaves.” 

“I’m not tired,” said Bunny. “TI’ll 
go with you. Perhaps Reddy Squir- 
rel will play hide-and-seek with us.” 

So Benny and Bunny started 
across the field towards the woods 
while Bobby curled up in the leaves 
and closed his eyes. 

“These leaves do make a fine soft 
bed,” he thought to himself. 

As Benny and Bunny _ went 
through the field they met Timmy 
Field Mouse. 

“Hello Timmy!” they called, when 
they saw his little gray figure hurry- 
ing along through the brown stubble. 
“Hello Timmy! Don’t you want to 
come with us? We are going over 
to the woods to play with Reddy 
Squirrel.” 

Timmy paused when he heard 
their voices. “Oh no!” he answered 
with a worried look on his sharp 
little face. “I couldn’t possibly stop 
and play with you today. I am 
much too busy. My storehouse is 
not full and I must find some more 
grain to put in it. It will soon be 
cold and snowy. Oh no! I couldn't 
possibly stop and play.” And the 
little fellow hurried away. 

So Benny and Bunny went on 
alone to the woods. They looked 
all around the tree where Reddy 
Squirrel lived, but no one seemed 
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to be about. They called and called 
but Reddy did not answer. They 
heard nothing but the echo of their 
own calls, the soft rustle of the 
leaves falling from the birches and 
maples and the loud conversation 
of the crow family over in the tall 
pine tree that grew on the edge of 
the woods. 

“I think that we had better go 
home,” Bunny suggested. 

“It doesn’t look as though Reddy 
was here,” Benny agreed. 

When the two little rabbits came 
in sight of the big oak tree they saw 
their mother in the doorway. 

“Hurry Benny and Bunny,” she 
called. “Supper is ready. Where is 
Bobby?” 

“I don’t know,” said Bunny. 

“Isn’t he here?” asked Benny. 

“No,” said Mother Rabbit. “We 
thought you were all together.” 

“We haven’t seen him at all,” 
said Father Rabbit coming to the 
door. 

“We went to the woods to play 
with Reddy Squirrel, but Bobby 
didn’t want to go. He said he was 
going to take a nap on the pile of 
leaves.” 

“He doesn’t seem to be there 
now,” said Father Rabbit. 

They all looked over at the big 
leaf pile and there was certainly no 
sign of a rabbit anywhere about it. 

“We must look for him,” said 
Mother Rabbit. “We can each go 


“TEDDY BEAR” 


By MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 
“My first name is Teddy 
My last name is Bear 
And I have just come 
From the Winter Fair; 


in a different direction. Benny, you 
go over to the garden. Bunny, you 
look down by the brook and I will 
go up the hill on the other side of 
the meadow.” 

“I will go over to the barnyard 
and see if anyone over there has 
seen him,” said Father Rabbit. 

Down at the brook the water was 
babbling noisily over the stones, but 
no little rabbit was in sight. There 
was no one in the garden either. 
Farmer Stone had gathered all the 
vegetables and the garden looked 
brown and deserted, and none of 
the barnyard folk had seen Bobby 
for several days. Up on the hill on 
the other side of the meadow a flock 
of sparrows twittered and sunned 
themselves on the barbed wire fence. 
Mother Rabbit asked them if they 
had seen Bobby anywhere in their 
travels, but they were so busy with 
their own affairs that they didn’t 
even stop to answer her politely. 
She called and called and called en 
the way back to the big oak but no 
Bobby appeared. 

“Where can he be?” said Benny 
when at last they had all returned 
to the tree. 

Bunny began to cry. 

“Come! Come!” said Father Rab- 
bit. “Crying will not help. We must 
think what to do next.” 

“I can think better sitting down,” 
Benny said. “I am going to sit over 
here on the leaves, then I can think 
very hard.” 


My real home 

Is a hollow tree 

And when the wind blows 
It can’t find me; 


I can bend down low 
Or stand up straight, 
I can climb a pole 
And open a gate; 


If someone will get 
Some honey for me 
I’ll try to dance 
*Round a maple tree; 


Before I return 

To the Winter Fair 
I’ll try to show 

How I say my prayer; 
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So he ran over and jumped onto 
the pile of leaves. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh!” he cried, and 
jumped shrieking from the leaves. 

Father and Mother Rabbit looked 
at Benny in surprise and Bunny 
stopped crying. Then they saw that 
the leaves where Benny had been 
sitting were moving up and down 
in a very strange way. 

“What ....” began Mother Rab- 
bit, when suddenly Bobby’s head 
appeared, and kicking himself free 
from the leaves, he rolled over on 
the ground. 

“Bobby!” cried Father, Mother, 
Benny and Bunny Rabbit. 


“Bobby! We have been so wor- 
ried!” said Mother Rabbit. 

“Bobby! Why did you hide?” 
said his father sternly. 

“Hide!” said Bobby. “I didn’t 
hide. I just went to sleep and didn’t 
wake up until something heavy fell 
on me.” 


“I jumped on you,” said Benny, 
“and you scared me too.” 

Just then a few more leaves came 
floating down from the tree and the 
wind, up among the _ branches 
seemed to chuckle softly. 

Father Rabbit laughed. “I think 
that West Wind played a joke on 
all of us,” he said. “I think that he 
is the one that hid Bobby.” 

Then they all laughed and laughed 
and laughed. 


I place my arms 
Up to my head 

And bend down low 
By my little bed; 


‘God bless each child 
And teacher, too’ 
That’s the prayer 
I’ll say for you.” 


VERSE 2: Play Value 

3: Characteristic 

4: Bears Like Honey 

5, 6, 7: Good Thought 
Presented Here 
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OCTOBER’S CARPETS WHAT I LIKE IN AUTUMN october is a gypsy maid, 


By Ciara G. CorRNELL The gayest of the gay; 
She dances and she frolics hard 


All through her four-weeks’ stay. 


By Vivian G. GOULED 


I like to watch the Autumn leaves 
Come twirling to the ground. 

I like to take our wooden rake 
And clean up all around. 


October’s spreading carpets down, 
Soft carpets for our feet; 
They cover sidewalks, lawns and 
drives, 


Her dress is made of autumn leaves, 
The maple’s fiery red— 


And reach out in the street. 


Their pattern is just “hit or miss,” 
Their colors, very gay; 

They really wouldn’t be so fine 
Made any other way. 


They are so nice to walk upon 
We'd like to tack them down, 
For by the time November’s come 
They will be gone from town. 


JACK-O-LANTERN’S ORIGIN 
By G. CORNELL 


Do you know that Jack-o-lanterns 
Are of Indian breed; 
That the red men gave the white 
men 
Their first pumpkin seed? 


That the Indian boys cut faces 
In the golden rind, 

Some quite ugly, some real jolly, 
Some of every kind. 


But the white boys made theirs gay 
ones 
With a merry grin; 
Then to make them seem more 
human 
Put a light within. 


That is how the Jack-o-lanterns 
You’ve so often seen 
First were made, so thank the In- 
dians 
Every Hallowe’en. 


A QUESTION AND 
ANSWER 


By NorMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


What month is it 
That starts with O, 
And ends with R, 
I'd like to know. 


It is the month 

That brings the spooks, 
And colors all 

The woodsy nooks. 


AN OCTOBER QUESTION 
By NorMAwN C. SCHLICHTER 


Of all the gifts October gives 
Which do you like the best?— 
Corn to pop on a wintry day, 
Or trees like gypsies dressed? 


Pumpkins, with their mellow taste 
In mother’s crispy pies? 

Or Hallowe’en, the scary time, 
And spooks with funny eyes? 


I like to gather all the leaves 
And put them in a pile, 

And then I like to sit in them 
And smile and smile and smile! 


PUMPKINS 
By Vivian G. GOULED 


Pumpkins look yellow, 
Pumpkins look round 
When they are growing 
Down on the ground. 


Pumpkins look scary, 
Pumpkins look bright, 

When they’re Jack O’Lanterns 
On Hallowe’en night. 


OCTOBER CHANGES 
CLOTHES 


By Vivian G. GOULED 


I don’t know how October knows, 
But every Fall she changes clothes. 
From leaves of green she changes to 
Leaves of red and yellow hue. 


I don’t know if she thinks that these 
Colors are more apt to please, 
But I am glad she makes the change 
Because I like the varied range! 


OCTOBER’S HALLOWE’EN 
By Vivian G. GOULED 


Spooky things 

Are heard and seen 
Each October’s 
Hallowe'en: 


Hooting owls, 
Black cats, 
Ugly witches, 
Flying bats, 


Moaning winds, 
Masked faces, 
Jack O’Lanterns’ 
Queer grimaces, 


Ghostlike figures 

In ihe streets, 
Costumes made from 
Big, white sheets. 


Now, though, as 
You're all prepared, 
Have some fun, and 
Don’t be scared! 


While vines of bursting bitter-sweet 
Are twined about her head. 


Although she is so gay a miss, 
She’s liked by one and all, 

Because her coming adds a touch 
Of brightness to the fall. 


DOING A DUTY 


By Vivian G. GOULED 


Have you a task to do today? 
Then do it in the proper way: 
Once your duty is begun 

Do your best until it’s done. 


EXPLANATION 
By Vivian G. GOULED 


Though little fuzzy caterpillar 
Has a lot of feet, 

He doesn’t make a single sound 
Parading down the street. 


I've figured out the reason, tho’; 
It’s really very clear: 

He never has on any shoes!— 
The cost would be too dear! 


GOBLINS 
By Nona KEEN DUFFY 


Tip, tip, tip, tip! 
Running in the dark, 
Do you hear the goblins? 

Shush, hush, hark! 


Slip, slip, slip, slip! 
You can hear them plain, 
Sliding down the railing, 
Then run up again! 


Tish, tish! Hush, hark! 
See their coats of leather, 

Pointed little bonnets, 
With a turkey feather! 


A SONG OF GLAD WORK 
By NorMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Raking leaves, 
And shaking leaves,— 
What fun on an autumn day! 
Sweeping leaves, 
And heaping leaves, 
Is work that’s mostly play. 


Crawling in them, 
Falling in them, 
Hiding from the pup!— 
Oh, what fun 
Till the work is done, 
And all are gathered up! 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Polly Pencil 


Poor Polly Pencil! 

She doesn’t like to be eaten, 
She doesn’t like to be beaten 
Against a desk. 


Poor Polly Pencil! 

She doesn’t like to be nibbled, 
She doesn’t like paper scribbled 
By Poor Polly Pencil. 


She wants her face nice and clean, 
She doesn’t want to be seen 

On the floor. 

Nice Polly Pencil! 

Do your children need help in 
proper use and care of pencils? 
Having a little fun with the above 
rhyme may help this situation. It 
may be used on a chart made on 
tagboard. Draw little faces at the 
top. Insert as “bodies” below the 
faces several lengths of pencil in 
good condition. They may be held 
by slits or rubber bands tied from 
behind. Occasionally let a child 
whose old pencil shows fine care, 
place his old one in the chart and be 
given a brand new pencil. 

—FERN H. Bowes 


Cleanliness in Grade I-II 


Recarpiess of the grade we 
teach we are continually attempting 
to find some pleasant method of 
teaching our pupils that cleanliness 
pays. Daily inspection is the rule, I 
believe, rather than the exception in 
all classrooms today. Competition 
always serves to retain interest in 
any subject, so with that in mind 
we carry on our health inspection in 
October in this way — 

A pupil talented in art is asked 
to make an attractive blackboard 
border of alternate black cats or 
witches and bright orange pumpkin 
jack-o’-lanterns, one of each for 
each row in the room. With the 
room thus decorated, the system is 
ready to work. At the end of in- 
spection period the 100% clean rows 
are allowed to place a number in 
their jack-o’-lantern. The rows not 
100° clean must put their number 
on the cat or witch. The game is 
to see which jack-o’-lantern has the 
highest number by Hallowe’en. The 
usual Hallowe’en party might con- 
sider the winning row the guest of 
honor at that time. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Spelling Contest 


To stmmutate interest in our 
classroom, we conduct Spelling con- 
tests over a handmade microphone. 
The words are classified according 
to size. Two letter words, 10 cents. 
Three letter words, 25 cents. Four 
letter words, 50 cents. Longer words, 
$1.00. One child is the announcer 
and he calls the others (one at a 
time) to the microphone to spell. 
The announcer has a list of words. 
The child spelling selects his words 
according to price paid. We use toy 
money. When through each counts 
his money to see who has the most. 
This microphone is made from an 
old organ stool, a broom handle 
and “mike” shaped bottle. It is 
painted black and yellow with call 
letters SPS (Saluda Primary School). 

—ELNoRA HENNEY 


Keep the Captain Jumping 


T ns is a catchy little game to 
be played with reading flash cards 
to develop word meanings. Stand 
vocabulary cards along the chalk 
rack. A captain is chosen and takes 
his or her place at the front of the 
room. The children jump up at 
random, being careful not to in- 
terrupt each other, and give the 
meaning of a word in the chalk rack. 
The captain is to pick up the card 
immediately and call the word. 
If he fails to respond correctly he 
must forfeit his right to be captain 
and another is chosen to take his 
place. Of course, the object is for the 
captain to get all the cards called 
and remain at the helm so to speak. 

—ISABEL SLOAN 


Dolls from Coat Hangers 


Coat hangers have come to be 
almost as numerous as razor blades. 
There are a greater variety of uses 
for coat hangers, however. They can 
be shaped to make foundation bod- 
ies for dolls. A pair of tweezers are 
needed to bend the wire into form. 
Cotton and unbleached muslin are 
used to stuff and shape out the 
bodies. 

In the study of “Children of 
Other Lands,” such dolls as the coat 
hanger dolls can be made by chil- 
dren who are interested in this social 
science activity. 

—BERTHA G. RAMES 


A Handy Reminder 


A SPRING Close pin hung by the 
door where the children are dis- 
missed. In this closepin put the note 
that Mary brought to school stating 
she is to go to grandmother’s after 
school or the telephone message that 
Jane is to wait for her big sister. 
Make it a rule to always look at 
these notes before one child is dis- 
missed. It will save many an apol- 
ogy. For example, when you forget 
to keep Jane and when she reaches 
home the door is locked and she sits 
on the front porch in zero weather. 

If Mary is to be dismissed at 
10:30 I write it on the blackboard 
where I can see it constantly. 

Tie a pencil on a chord at the 
door. It is very handy to sign no- 
tices that are sent around by the 
principal. 

Each of my kindergarten children 
has a close pin with his or her 
name on it to fasten together over 
shoes in a very crowded cloak room. 
Close pins on strings get tangled— 
so we keep them on wire coat hang- 
ers. One placard “boys,” the other 
named “girls”. At dismissal a boy 
that can get his wraps on quickly 
has the privilege of gathering up the 
boys’ close pins and snapping them 
on the hanger. The same is true for 
a girl. When a girl arrives at school 
she knows she is to look on the girls’ 
hanger for her close pin, and as one 
side is painted she knows if she is 
looking for a red or blue pin. At 
first the teacher’s assistance is 
needed but at the close of the first 
semester every child knows his or 
her close pin. 

—RvTH E. SIMONS 


Easily Made Indian 
Headdresses 


Corrucatep pasteboard can 
easily be made into Indian head- 
dresses by cutting a strip about 24” 
long by 18” wide. The feathers are 
cut about 2” wide and 14” long, 
leaving a headband of 4” width 
uncut. Next the ends of the feathers 
are tapered. Being stiff, the paste- 
board stands up proudly. It may 
be decorated, if desired, by pasting 
on light-weight, brightly colored 
paper, by crayola drawings, or by 
poster paint decorations. 

—J. C. B., Nebr. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps—continued 


Congoleum Rugs 


FREQUENTLY it is advisable to 
have some protection for the work 
tables which are used by children. 
Many materials such as clay and 
paints are difficult to remove from 
the table surface. This year, in my 
second grade, I have found the small 
congoleum rugs very satisfactory for 
my work tables. 

They cost 10 or 15 cents each but 
they will last one school year or 
longer. 

The fact that they are firm makes 
them lay flat on the table and 
prevents them from being easily 
knocked off. I have also found it 
convenient to stack them up on end 
behind the door when they are not 
needed on the tables. They have a 
hard slick finish and consequently 
are easily cleaned. 

—BERTHA G. RAMES 


A Quiet Sign 


C mpren of the first grade had 
been studying signs, safety signs and 
a number of road and street signs. 
Information signs about the school 


BIG FALL PACKAGE 
Autumn poster, fruit-basket, Santa 
Maria, owl, pumpkin, turkey outlines; 
Hallowe’en masks and lantern, log 
cabin, work and 
Puritan paper dolls; f 
x 24” of Little 


mural angen size 9” 
Hiawatha and the First Thanksgiving. 
Price 55c 


LITTLE CHRISTMAS PACKAGE 
12 clever new ideas; Pot of Poinsettia 
Fingertip Towel, Kitchen Holder, Note 
ook, House cut-out, Snowman, Tree 
and Table Ornaments, Stand-up Santa 
Claus, Ship Calendar, Candy Holder 
and Holy Night Window Picture. Com- 
plete directions for kindergarten to 
grade three Price 45c 


FIFTY OUTLINE PICTURES 
An attractive set of 50 story-telling out- 
line pictures ot Mother Goose Rhymes, 
fruits, vegetables, flowers, birds, farm 
animals, wild animals, special holi- 
days, trees, different lands, and land- 
scapes. For drawing, coloring and 
related arts. Size 6 x 9, price 50c 


building were discussed, and finally 
the thought of signs came down to 
their own school room. One very 
valuable suggestion came out of this 
thinking and that was a “quiet sign.” 
The children thought a “quiet sign” 
could be used in the school room 
when it was necessary to be quiet in 
order to do certain kinds of work or 
to rest. They therefore made a sign 
which was patterned after a “Quiet 
Zone” sign which they had seen. It 
was made on a standard. The sign 
was painted yellow and lettered with 
black paint. It read “Quiet Time.” 

It stood in the closet when not 
needed but when needed a child 
brought it out and stood it up in 
front of the children. This was a 
sign to be obeyed pust as other signs 
are obeyed. It was more effective 
than many a teacher’s request for 
a “quiet time.” 

—BERTHA G. RAMES 


Fruit Club for First Grade 


Tue children in the first grade 
had formed the habit of bringing 
candy for recess so the teacher wish- 
ing to impress on them that fruit 


Here’s Holiday Help for YOU 


Introductory Offer—ANY 4 for $1.50 
for a limited time—offer good until Oct. 30 


BLACK and WHITE PATTERNS to 
CUT and COLOR 
75 good sized patterns 


printed from 
real cut patterns 


Arranged by school 
months from September through June | 
these patterns include popular school 
subjects in white silhouettes. Four 
pages of instructions are in this set. | 

12 plates size 9 x 12, price 50c 

TEN WINDOW PICTURES 
A set of ten very attractive ‘‘Window | 
Pictures’’ in bold black outline. These 
are to color and attach wherever light 
will shine through the transparent | 
parchment for decorative purposes 
such as lanterns, lamp shades, or light 
screens. Instructions for coloring are | 
on each picture. 

ize 6 x 9, price Wc | 

48 PICTURE WORD CARDS 
Here is the cleverest group of word 
cards ever assembled. They are used | 
in beginning reading, seat work and 
drawing in grades one and two. The 
drawings are simplest, and the words | 
large and easy to read. 

Size x 51/3, price 38c 


Fairbairn Publishers 
Dept. 4110—44 Portland St., 


would be much better suggested to 
them that they form a Fruit Club 
and each day bring for recess an 
orange, a pear, an apple, a peach 
or a banana. The children liked 
the idea very much. They elected 
a President, a Secretary and a 
Treasurer. Instead of spending their 
pennies on candy, they put their 
pennies in the treasury. This of 
course had to be supervised by the 
teacher but the child who was 
treasurer had to count the money 
and put down the amount in a little 
book. At the end of the year a party 
was given for the children with the 
pennies. The refreshments consisted 
of sandwiches, milk and fruit. The 
children who belonged to the Fruit 
Club had their name placed on the 
board. At first a few joined but 
before long every member of the 
class belonged to it. 


The children proved to be good 
detectives and if any child was seen 
buying candy, his name was erased 
from the board until he was in good 
standing again. 


—HELEN C. LARGE 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Worcester, Mass. 


CHOOSE ANY 4 for $1.50 
offer good until October 30 


BIG FALL PACKAGE........... 55¢ 
(] LITTLE CHRISTMAS PACKAGE. 45c 
() FIFTY OUTLINE PICTURES..... 50c 


[} BLACK and WHITE PATTERNS 
to CUT and COLOR.......... 50c 


C) TEN WINDOW PICTURES...... 33c 
[4] 48 PICTURE WORD CARDS.... 38c 
Enclosed is in payment 
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There are 915,000 grade teachers in the United States. 
Within this great group is an inner circle of conscientious, 
serious-minded teachers who make their work more enjoy- 
able and more effective for their pupils by utilizing the 
wealth of valuable project material, units, and ideas that 
come to them each month in JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES—the fastest growing elementary teacher’s 
magazine in America today! 

—in fact, THIS is the ONLY teacher’s magazine that con- 
tains such a storehouse of practical, usable material and 
information presented in a way that eaptures the interest of 


every pupil—and it costs only $2.00 for 10 big issues! 


NEW FEATURES, in addition to the departments already 
established (music, safety, classroom methods, correlations 


22 


OF HAPPY TEACHER 
who make their work EASIER 


and. more RESULTFUL 
throwiph the wse of 
JUNIOR ARTS-ACTIVITIES 


NOW, more than ever, you will want to use JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES. Your superintendent will praise you 
and your pupils will love you—and you will wonder how 
you ever got along without it. Every issue contains material 
for the primary, intermediate, and upper grades covering 
regular and special subjects. 

e SUBSCRIBE NOW! PAY LATER! e 
Join the Inner Circle of teachers who subscribe for JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. Don’t miss a single issue— 
10 BIG ISSUES ONLY $2.00. You don’t need to send any 


money now, unless you so desire. Simply fill out the coupon 
and send it to us. 


e OUR GUARANTEE TO YOU! e 
If, for any reason, you are not entirely satisfied after you 
receive your first copy (the big September issue) you may 
cancel your subscription any time within 10 days. You have 
nothing to lose. 


DON’T MISS THAT BIG SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


55c | of art and crafts with the other subjects in the curriculum, —— Ps MAIL COUPON TODAY = 

ASc articles on art instruction, units), will be added in | JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES eae nw 

50c | September. Among these will be creative writing in the Ton Ween See 
| elementary grades, new methods for integrated programs for CuHicaco, AC-10-41 

50c schoolwork, plays, programs, travels, etc.—all designed for Please enter my subscription for JUNIOR ARTS AND 

33 | ONE purpose—to HELP YOU. | ACTIVITIES for 

38c []1 year at $2.00 [| 2 years at $3.00 (a saving of $1.00 
| AND for those teachers using JUNIOR ARTS AND 

ment ACTIVITIES, there is a new and unusual classroom help— 10 days after receipt of the September issue. Otherwise 

| ACTIVITIES ON PARADE, the pupil’s workbook contain- I shall remit on or before October 6, 


ing unit, project, art, and story material from JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES plus all the best features of a 


children’s magazine. Write to JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES for details. 


I desire to pay my subscription now—and enclose $ 
Name 


Address 
City........ 
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LIONESS AND CUB—Miniatures 


Picture Story Lesson, Page 9 
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Flower Blue Prints Make Nice 
Pictures 


You will need some blueprint 
paper which you may obtain at a 
photo supply house. Ask the chil- 
dren to bring a piece of glass and 
some flowers. Select the flowers you 
wish to use and cut the blueprint 
paper the proper size for them. 
Straighten this out on a piece of 
cardboard and lay the flowers in 
place on it, flattening them carefully 
and then cover with the glass. 
Fasten everything to-gether with 
rubber bands at both the top and 
bottom. Then place in the sun, glass 
side out. When you buy your blue- 
print paper ask them just how long 
you should expose it. In this wav 
you will get the correct time as 
paper varies sometimes. 

When it has been exposed the 
proper length of time bring it in 
and remove the print, wash it 
thoroughly with running’ water. 
Next place between sheets of blot- 
ting paper to dry. When you raise 


the paper you will be astounded at 
the result. 


—HELEN C. LARGE 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 


soft lead. 


Masks to Make 


As part of the entertainment 
at your next party, let your little 
friends make their own masks. It 
will be lots of fun to make them and 
what a jolly time they will have 
when they put the finished masks 
on! 

Give each child a paper grocery 
sack just large enough to slip easily 
over his head. With the sack on, 
each child should mark where his 
eyes, nose, and mouth come so that 
when he takes the sack off and sets 
to work, he will know exactly where 
to make the holes. Crayons will 
make jolly or funny or queer faces, 
and may also be used to make ears 
and hair. 

The bottom of the sack (it was 
the top when it held groceries) may 
be cut into a deep fringe and curled, 
or cut at the chin line in front, with 
long “hound’s ears” at the sides, or 
whatever way best suits the fancy 
of each little mask maker. 

If you wish to give prizes when 
the masks are finished, let the chil- 
dren vote for the prettiest mask, the 
jolliest mask, the crossest one, the 
queerest one and the funniest one. 


—ERGL -E PENCIL( 
NEW YORK.USA 


Other 


authorities prefer the Eagle 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


EAGLE ALPHA 


Tested Schoolroom Helps—Continuea 


The prizes could be small sacks 
made into appropriate masks and 
filled with candy, popcorn, or 
peanuts. 


—ETHEL E. HIcKOoK 
Encourages Clean Hands 


To REMIND them that their 
hands should be kept clean, the 
primary children made hand sil- 
houettes. Each drew an outline of 
his own hands on white paper. 
These were cut out and pasted on 
black cardboard, with the child’s 
name attached. Each day, if his 
hands and fingernails are clean, he 
is allowed to display his poster. 


—J. C. BAKER 


NEW MANUSCRIPT 


WRITING BOOKS 
A retrace build Work Book for 
pupils at 20 cents and a Weekly 
Book for Teachers at 75 


Plan 
cents. 
Published by 
RUTH KITTLE 
Penmanship Supervisor 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first step in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 
regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone agrees..eee-e 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 


eee e Upinion is divided 
© 
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Lioness and Cub 


For Picture Story Lesson—Miniatures on pages 60-62. 
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Reading Dramatizations 
Grade One 


| wave found one of the 
greatest helps in teaching reading to 
be the dramatization of stories as 
they are being read by the children. 
One of the children is the reader, 
who reads all the descriptive parts 
and the “said” phrases. The charac- 
ters in the story are taken by the 
children for the duration of time 
that they can keep their place and 
read satisfactorily. The other pupils 
are anxious to keep the place being 
read, for they may have a chance to 
substitute. 
Simple properties, when handy, 
are a real addition to the interest. 
If you have never tried the reading 
dramatization you will be surprised 
to see how easily the children can 
act as they read and keep the place 
on the page. The expression and 
fluency become natural as in con- 
versation. Slow pupils gain much in 
vocabulary by following while better 
readers take parts, and _ better 
readers seem interested while re- 
viewing simpler stories when slow 
readers take the character parts. 
The dramatizations are too fasci- 
nating for seat work to be done at 


TESTED SCHOOLROOM HELPS—Continued 


that time by other classes, so I keep 
on hand two or three sets of books 
for the entire class. 

My classes have demonstrated 
this type of reading before a group 
of school-committee men, a school 
superintendent, and in assembly 
programs. They do it as easily as 
they do page or sentence reading. 

One of the comments made after 
a dramatization before an audience 
was, “What a delightful way to 
teach reading!” 

—MABEL FRANCES CRESSY 


A Button Top 


Here is a very easy way to 
make a little spinning-top. Find a 
round wooden button-mold in your 
Mother’s button-box. It should be 
about one and one-half inches 
across, though a smaller mold could 
be used. 

Take a round wooden match and 
whittle it, so it fits in the hole in the 
button. Make a point on each end 
of the wooden stick, and then you 
can whirl the little top and round 
and round it will spin. What fun it 
is to make toys! 


—ELINOR ANDREWS 


@ DIXON MAKES 


SAadow ¢ 305 
C UNIQUE AMONG PENCILS 
@ FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Ask Your School Supply House 


SCHOOL BUREAU-PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 


@ JOSEPH DIXON 


CRUCIBLE 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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Ready to Use - Master Copies 
HECTOGRAPH 


//WORKBOOKS// 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 
ALL GRADES -. ALL SUBJECTS 
Printed In Duplicating Ink 


Order These Workbooks Today ! 
READING— 
60 Pages — Each Grade ............ 
A.B.C. Pre-Primer, Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 
(Specify Grade) 
ARITHMETIC— 
60 Pages — Each Grade ............ 
Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 (Specify Grade) 
LANGUAGE DRILLS— 
60 Pages — Each Grade............. 
Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 (Specify Grade) 
SPECIAL ACTIVITY UNITS— 
32 Pages — Each Unit ......ccccces. 
Holland, China, Pioneer Days, Indians, 
kimo, Health, Birds, Flowers, Zoo, 


Transportation, Playhouse, Farms, Hecto- 
maps, etc. 


DIAGNOSTIC READERS 
Mother Goose (Pre-Primer) } 7 CYu each 


Busy Brownies (Pre-Primer) 
Nip, the Bear (Grade 1) 
Red Deer, the Indian Boy (Grade 2) \ 1 00 
Scottie and His Friends (Grade 3) ° 
Adventure Trails (Grade 4) f each 
Exploring Today (Grade 5.6) 
Send for Complete Catalogue 
Hayes School Publishing Co. 


- WILKINSBURG, Pas 
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The history of human opinion is 
scarcely anything more than the 
history of human errors. 


—Voltaire 
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MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CoO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Wedding 


Write for Samples 


Invitations - Announcements 

at Special Prices 
100 hand-engraved $10.00 
including two sets of envelopes 
100 Imitation Engraved $3.50 
100 Visiting Cards $1.00 


A. Ott Engraving Co., 1032 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 


Write For Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Complete education for teaching 56 th 
in elementary grades, kinder- "ear 
garten and nursery school. Chil- \“ 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
¢ yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
rite ist of oral Calla, alumnae. 


mal College of Education 


EONA Nate BAKER, Pres. Box 112-M EVANSTON, ILL. 


KINDERGARTEN 


PERRY NORMAL SCHOOL 


Three-year course preparing high school grad- 
ca uates for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and playground teaching. Special one-year 
course for training children in the home. Limited 
enrollment. University credits. Founded 1898. 
Write for booklet. 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
12 Huntington Avenue 
Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Books in Review 


KNIGHT OF THE SEA, by Corinne 
Lowe; illustrated by Warren Chap- 
pell. (Harcourt, Brace and Co.) 
$2.50. 

A vivid and dramatic narrative of 
the life story of Stephen Decatur, 
America’s immortal sea hero. Ten 
full page pictures portray some of 
the highlights of the story. 


BETSY AND BILLy, by Carolyn Hay- 
wood; illustrated by the author. 
(Harcourt, Brace and Co.) $2.00. 

A charming little story revolving 
around the lives of Betsy and Billy 
—two second-graders. The exciting 
activities which fill the busy lives of 
this little boy and girl will appeal 
to all children of like age. 


INSECTS, by Harry Hoogstraal, 
photographs by Melvin Martinson. 
(T. Y. Crowell Co.) $2.00. 

A complete nature guide to about 
fifty of our commonest insects which 
inhabit our own backyards, nearby 
woods and brooks. The author has 
combined the most important and 
interesting of the scientific facts of 
each insect with his own field expe- 
rience. The career of each insect is 
vividly told—how it breeds, feeds, 
length of life and all other details. 
Full page photographs of each insect 
accompanies the text. A marvellous 
book to supplement nature study. 


THE HIGH COCKALORUM OF KAFOO- 
ZALUM, by Marion L. Langham, 
illustrated by Laura Sackett. (J. B. 
Lippincott.) $1.00. 

It all started one day as little 
Barney was walking to school that 
he heard a low “hist! hist!”’ from the 
old scarecrow, who dressed in his 
best, stood in the field waving his 
arms. From that day on a friend- 


MAKE MON EY 


FOR YOUR CLASS OR YOURSELF 
Sell ‘ 
ments”. Boxes of Christmas, Every-day, Gift 
Wrappings, also large selection of 50 and 25 
for $1.00 Personal Cards with name imprinted. 
Up to 100% profit. 
Write at once for information and samples. 
Get an early start. 


CEORCE P. BROWN G CO. Dept. 8, Beverly, Mass. 


‘Brown's Christmas Greeting Card Assort- 


ship developed between the scare- 
crow, who was really the High 
Cockalorum, and Barney—and what 
adventures this old scarecrow could 
relate—stories all little children will 
love as much as Barney did. 16 
pages of delightful pictures embel. 
lish the tales. 


FIND THE ANIMALS, by Dorothy N. 
King; illustrated by Joseph Sica. 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company.) 
$1.50. 

A book which involves a charming 
and novel idea, presenting Mr. Luke 
and eight commonly known zoo 
animals. Because of Mr. Luke’s 
carelessness all the animals escape 
one night, and are enclosed in an 
envelope on back inside cover. Mr. 
Luke appeals to the little reader to 
find the animals and put each back 
in his proper cage. 


NARCISSA WHITMAN — Pioneer of 
Oregon, by Jeanette Eaton; 
trated by Woodi Ishmael. 
court, Brace and Co.) $2.50. 
The story of a courageous girl of 
twenty, marrying a young doctor 
and starting out in 1836 for the great 
unknown west, establishing a mis- 
sion which became one of the first 
outposts of civilization in the North- 
west. From a journal which Narcissa 
kept and letters which she wrote 
which were available, the author has 
written this touching and inspiring 
story of a great American woman. 


illus- 


(Har- 


THE Biscuit EATER, by James 
Street; illustrated by Arthur Fuller. 
(The Dial Press.) $2.00. s 

This is the story of just an 
“ornery” dog, who is known as a 
“biscuit eater”’—a no ’count hound 
that isn’t good for anything except 
to hunt his meat and biscuits. The 
Biscuit Eater has had a long and 
interesting history, both as a story 
and as a motion picture, and now, 
for the first time, it appears in book 
form for children. In it are the 
stories of champion bird-dogs, with 
authentic pictures and character- 
istics. 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


‘FIELD MIDDLE WEST AND 


ROCKY 


BA* 


UNEXCELLED 


MT. TEACHERS: AGENCY 


DENVER COLO 


SPECIAL SERVICE—Write today for our six Special Services to teachers. 
Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 
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